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First  Steps  in  the  Introduction  of  a   System  of  Decimal  Coinage. 
By    the    Rev.    Charles    Richson,    M.A. 

Caxox  of  Manchesteh,  President. 
[Read    November    ^Dtli,    l«5c'.] 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  subdivisions  of  our  moneys 
of  account  has  long  been  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  the 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  time,  in  consequence,  both  in  ordinaiy 
education  and  commercial  pursuits  has  of  late  been  brought 
veiy  prominently   under  public   consideration. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  present  mode  of  computation, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  interwoven  with  all  business  trans- 
actions, and  the  convenience  which  arises  from  the  numbers 
that  enter  into  the  system  being  repeatedly  divisible  by  9, 
without  a  remainder,  are  its  chief  recommendations  ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  an  improved  system,  on  a  decimal  basis,  could 
be  introduced  without  prejudice  to  existing  modes  of  business 
transactions,  and  with  increased  facilities  for  every  form  of 
calculation. 

I.  But  the  proposal  to  adopt  a  decimal  system,  or  a  system 
of  tens,  in  the  subdivisions  of  our  coinage,  appears  to  challenge 
the  inquiry,  why  a  decimal  system  should  be  preferred  to  all 
other?  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller-  may,  however, 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reply  : — 

*  One  of  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  sjicech  on  tlie  Drt-imal 
Coinage  Question.     "  Jounial  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  July  '24th,  1857. 
VOL.  VI.  B 
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"  The  decimal  notation,"  he  observes,  "  upon  which  is  based 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  extends  over  the  whole  earth.  It  has 
existed  time  out  of  mind.  It  appears  in  the  very  oldest  record. 
It  has  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  nations  widely  remote, 
Avith  natural  barriers  of  ocean  or  desert,  or  still  more  natural 
antipathies  between  them.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,"  he 
adds,  "that  it  is  a  'law  of  nature,' — that  it  is  the  natural  mode 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  faculty  of  numbers,  of  which  the 
ten  fingers  were  the  first  instruments  and  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  limitation  to  ten ;  and  I  regard  all  other  modes  as 
abnormal  and  burdensome,  and  leading  to  confusion." 

II.  There  are  advantages  in  a  decimal  system  of  coinage 
which  must  be  obvious  to  everyone,  ever  so  moderately 
acquainted  with  arithmetical  numbers.  All  calculations,  where 
money  can  be  represented  by  three  places  of  decimals,  can  be 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  performed  than  where  the  same 
is  represented  in  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  A  person  who 
can  read,  at  sight,  money  into  decimals  and  decimals  into  money, 
can  calculate  i)iterest  or  discount  much  more  quickly  than  by 
the    ordinary   process. 

Moreover,  in  connexion  with  a  decimal  system  of  coins, 
there  appear  moral  advantages  of  no  small  importance.  Jt  is 
remarked  that  the  French  are  careful  of  money,  and  the 
Americans  shrewd  and  quick  in  respect  to  all  business 
transactions.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to 
attribute  this  carefulness  in  the  one  case  and  shrewdness  in 
the  other,  not  so  much  to  any  scarcity  of  means  arising 
from  poverty  in  either  nation,  or  to  any  natural  quickness 
which  thft  French  and  Americans  possess  over  ourselves, 
but  rather  to  the  habit  in  both  countries  of  estimating 
purchases  in  relation  to  the  minor  coins  :  a  habit  wliicli  makes 
a  Frenchman  unwilling  to  give  a  centime  or  an  American  a  cent 
moi-e  than  he  considers  just  for  the  article  he  would  purchase. 
And  if  this  be  correct,  such  modes  of  dealing  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  carefulness  in  respect  to  money,  and  quick- 
11(1';'=;   of  p.nvi'ntlnn    in    busiuess   transactions,  which    certainly 
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lead  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  no  httle  importance  in  a 
moral  point  of  viev/ 

III.  We  can  trace  back  the  subdivisions  of  our  money 
corresponding  with  those  in  present  use,  to  the  Saxon  period. 
Even  in  those  early  days,  the  distinction  between  coinage 
and  money  of  account  was  sufficiently  established ;  and  the 
highest  unit  of  account  was  then,  as  now,  the  pound.  But 
at  that  time  the  pound  meant  a  lb.  weight  of  silver,  which, 
it  is  believed,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  old  Tower  or 
Cologne  lb.  of  5,400  grains  Troy.  In  relation  to  this  pound, 
of  known  value,  the  Silver  Penny  was  coined.  The  lb.  pro- 
duced 240  Pennies. 

The  Styca  (or  Half  Farthing)  was  a  coin  of  bronze  or  copper, 
and  remarkable  for  being  the  only  copper  coin  struck  before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  Earthing,  Half -Penny,  and  Penny 
were  of  silver,  the  Triens  (l|-d.)  and  Thrimsa,  (3d.j  if  such 
there  were,  were  also  of  silver ;  but  all  the  remainder  ( Smaller 
Shilling,  4d.  Greater  Shilling,  od.  Ora,  20d.  Mancus,  30d.  Mark, 
160d.  and  Pound,  240d.)  had  existence  only  as  moneys  of 
account.  As,  however,  the  Penny  was  coined  in  relation  to 
the  Pound,  so  the  value  of  all  other  moneys  was  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  penny;  and  hero  it  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  that  from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  that  of  Edward  III.  the 
only  coins  in  use  were  the  Silver  Penny  and  its  sub-divisions. 
The  Silver  Penny,  therefore,  which  has  been  re-issued  in  various 
forms  from  the  Saxon  period  to  our  own  times,  furnishes  the 
most  lengthened  sequence  known  of  any  coin,  whether  ancient 
or  modem. 

Comparing  our  own  coinage  with  the  coins  and  moneys  of 
account  in  use  among  the  Saxons,  we  shall  find  that  whereas 
among  the  latter,  there  were  only  two  moneys  of  account  which 
were  not  multiples  of  the  penny  by  5  or  10  ;  there  are  among 
ourselves,  Jive  of  that  character.  Indeed,  the  only  improvements 
which  in  the  space  of  a  thousand  years  have  been  made  in 
the  relation  of  our  coins  to  one  another,  are  such  as  providing 
for  the  binary  division  of  the  shilling  into  sixpences,  and  of 
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the  i^ound  into  lialf-sovei'eigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns  ;  and 
further,  (but  onlj^  recently)  the  decimalization  of  the  pound  by 
the  introduction  of  the  two  shilling  Florins.  It  seems  there- 
fore, that  as  coinage  took  the  place  of  mere  moneys  of  account, 
the  chief  concern  has  been  to  provide,  not  for  the  decimal,  but 
the  binary  sub-divisions  of  the  coins. 

From  the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  the  Penny  has  been 
estimated  as  l-240th  of  a  Pound.  But  the  relation  of  the  penny 
to  the  shilling,  and  of  the  shilling  to  the  pound,  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  change  abovit  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest; 
when  the  shilling  was  issued  as  l-20th  of  a  pound,  and  the 
penny  as  1-1 2th  of  a  shilling. 

IV.  A  glance  at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
real  value  of  the  Coinage,  while  its  nominal  value  has  remained 
the  same,  may  here  desez've  attention.* 

The  intrinsic  value  of  a  Ih.  of  coinage  silver,  which  necessarily 
affects  the  value  of  all  silver  money,  depends,  as  is  well  known, 
upon  the  quantity  of  alloy  mixed  with  the  pure  silver. 

The  first  attempt,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to  fix  the 
relative  quantities  of  silver  and  alloy,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  I.  The  proportions,  then  determined  on,  were  the  same 
as  they  are  now,  viz.  thirty-seven  parts  silver  and  three  of  alloy. 
Persons  from  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  called  Easterlings, 
having  tak(;n  part  in  settling  these  proportions,  the  silver  of 
standard  value  was  thenceforth  called  sterling,  and  the  silver 
pennies  sometimes,  sterlini/s. 

Henry  III.  was  the  first  monarch  that  attempted  to  depreciate 
the  coinage  of  the  realm  by  issuing  Gold  Pennies,  which 
he  wished  the  nation  to  accept  at  an  excessive  value  of  20d. 
each.  But  the  people  refused  to  receive  this  coin,  and  it  was 
speedily   recalled.     Silver  half-pence  were  first  coined  in  this 


*  See  "  Encyclopanlia  Metropolitana,"  articles  Coinage  and  Numismatics; 
Henry's  "History  of  England,"  sections  on  Commerce;  "  Tindal's  Notes  to 
Tlapin's  History  of  England;"  "  Ci-aik's  History  of  British  Commerce,"  and 
the  authorities  theivin  referred  to.     Vol.  1.  p.  IV2. 
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reign ;    but   the     old  standard  of    240  pennies   to    the    Ih.   of 
silver  was  still  retained. 

Edward  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  the  legal  weight  of  the 
coinage  ;  and,  in  1301,  coined  the  pound  of  silver  into  twenty- 
four  Three-pennies.  Silver  half-pence  and  farthings  were  now 
coined,  after  the  same  reduced  standard.  Edward  III.  corned 
the  silver  Groat,  {Gros)  or  great  penny,  worth  4d.  and  endea- 
vom'ed,  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  a  series  of  depreciated  coins 
called  Leopards.  Nobles  now  first  appear.  In  1344,  the 
penny  was  still  further  depreciated,  266  being  coined  out  of  a 
lb.  of  silver;  but  in  1346,  Edward  caused  this  number  to  be 
increased  to  270.  Gold  Florins,  worth  6s.  with  halves  and 
quarters,  were  now  first  issued  ;  but  being  rated  too  highly,  the 
people  refused  to  receive  them.  A  depreciated  groat,  worth 
only  3^d.  was  however  introduced  at  the  value  of  4d. 

By  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Noble,  originally  issued  at 
6s.  8d.  had  been  made  to  pass  current  for  8s.  4d.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  430  pennies  were  coined  out  of  the  lb.  of  silver; 
and  Henry  YII.  raised  the  value  of  the  noble  to  10s.  under  the 
name  of  a  Eyal  or  Royal,  and  issued  Sovereigns,  or  Double 
Eyals,  worth  20s. 

The  Shilling  was  first  coined  in  Henry  VII's  reign,  and  was 
commonly  called  a  Testoon  or  Tester,  from  the  King's  head 
{Tete)  being  stamped  upon  it.  The  Troycs  lb.  3,760  grains,  now 
begun  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  old  Tower  lb.  of  3,400  grains  ; 
but  as  this  lb.  was  made  to  produce  an  excessive  number  of 
shillings,  it  only  helped  forward  the  depreciation  of  the 
coinage. 

Henry  VIII.  showed  greater  skill  in  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  coinage  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  for,  before  the 
year  1543  he  had  twice  depreciated  the  value  of  the  shilling  ; 
and  in  that  year  he  made  48  shillings,  or  576  pennies,  out  of  a 
base  material,  composed  of  four  ounces  of  silver  and  eight 
ounces  of  alloy.  But  bad  as  this  state  of  things  was,  the 
advisers  of  Edward  VI.  have  the  credit  of  pushing  the  depre- 
ciation   of  the    silver   coinage  considerably   further ;    for   they 
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coined  out  of  a  mixed  metal,  containing  three  ounces  of  silver 
and  nine  of  alloy,  72  shillings,  or  864  pennies.  Ci'owns,  Half- 
Crowns,  and  Sixpences,  were  first  struck  in  this  reign,  and 
made  of  the  same  debased  metal. 

Queen  Mary  did  much  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  coinage  ; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  completely  re-established  the  original 
sterling  fineness.  At  the  same  time,  she  made  the  Ih.  of  silver 
produce  02  shillings,  or  744  pennies  ;  a  standard,  which  was 
maintained  until  1816,  when,  out  of  the  lb.  Troy,  66  shillings, 
or  792  pennies  were  coined  ;  as  is  done  at  the  present  time. 

This  enormous  depreciation  of  the  silver  penny,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  copper  coinage  for  ordinary  use ;  and  James  I. 
authorized  the  coinage  of  a  copper  Farthing.  Charles  II.  intxo- 
duced  the  copper  Half-penny ;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
the  penny,  hitherto  coined  of  silver,  was  permitted  to  enlarge 
its  dimensions  in  a  copper  form. 

Such  repeated  changes  in  the  circulating  medium  of  this 
country  must  have  occasioned  great  inconvenience  to  the 
people,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  scarcely  any  difficulties, 
which  could  arise  in  the  decimalization  of  our  present 
system  of  coinage,  could  be  equal  to  those  which  the  nation 
experienced  in  the  successive  depreciations  of  the  silver 
penny.  And  further,  I  would  observe,  that  the  history  of  the 
coinage  shows  that  the  fact  of  coins  being  new,  either  in  name 
or  value,  presents  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  general 
introduction.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  long  i^eriod 
during  which  accounts  have  been  kept  in  £..  s.  d.  would  render 
it  very  unadvisable  to  supersede  at  once  so  common  a  practice  ; 
and  this  may  deserve  serious  consideration  in  any  attempt  at 
reconstructing  our  coinage  system  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  altering  the  value  of  the  penny 
in  relation  to  the  shilling,  ov  the  shilling  in  relation  to  the 
pound,  if  such  shoidd  appear  necessary.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  notice  that  the  history  of  oiu"  coinage  affords  no 
precedent  whatever  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  name,  or  (since 
the  Norman  period)  in  the   relative  value,  of  moneys  of  account. 
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V.  But,  Avliile  this  countr}',  amidst  all  the  changes  in  the 
names  and  values  of  its  coins,  has  slien-n  so  little  regard,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  question  of  decimalization,  this  subject 
has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  other  places.  In  the  following, 
a  decimal  system  of  coinage  has  been  already  introduced  : — 
Ancona,  Belgium,  China,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Milan, 
Naples,  Portugal,  Rome,  Piussia,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  United 
States,  Venice ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  our  own  Indian 
province  of  Bombay,  where  there  is  some  approach  to  the 
decimal  system. 

VI.  In  illustration  of  the  old  proverb,  however,  "  It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend,"  the  decimalization  of  the  coinage  is  at 
length  receiving  in  this  country  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention  ;  and  here,  in  order  to  shew  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  publications  of  the 
"  Decimal  Association,"  the  Council  of  which  report,  in  proof 
of  the  utility  of  their  object,  that  they  have  evidence,  "  not  alone 
of  men  of  science,  accustomed  to  weigh  every  minutire  of  detail 
with  the  severity  of  mathematical  exactitude,  but  the  evidence 
of  men  of  business  and  accounts, — men  of  incessant  practice 
in  ever}'  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and  money, — merchants 
having  transactions  with  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
familiar,  as  with  the  multiplication  table,  with  every  slight 
variance  in  value  of  the  manifold  moneys  of  the  world, — 
manufactm-ers,  paying  weekly,  every  variety  of  amount  to  every 
class  of  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled, — shopkeepers,  selling 
a  vast  aggregate,  in  the  smallest  quantities  of  goods  of  ordinary 
consumption  that  can  be  sold  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorest 
and  least  taught,  and  who  have  certainly  a  knowledge,  both 
of  the  utility  of  the  change,  and  how  it  would  be  received  by 
the  masses  of  the  people." 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  also,  as 
co-operating  in  this  work,  have  recommended  their  Inspector 
(Min.  1854-0,  p.  115)  to  call  the  attention  of  principals  of 
training  schools  to  the  importance  of  thoroughly  imbuing  the 
students  under  their  charge  with  such  a  practical  knowledge  of 
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decimals,  as  will  enable  them  to  disseminate  the  information 
needed  to  accompany  such  a  change  "  as  must  ensure,  in  case 
of  the  substitution  of  "  a  system  of  decimals  in  our  coinage 
and  in  our  weights  and  measures,"  for  the  systems  at  present 
in  use. 

With  so  strong  and  influential  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  Decimal  Coinage,  and  after  the  diffusion  of  a 
great  amount  of  information,  it  may  appear  strange  that 
more  decisive  steps  have  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  public  in 
the  direction  of  its  introduction.  But  in  this  country,  we  are 
properly  slow  to  change  those  systems  of  proceeding,  which  in 
a  long  series  of  years  have  been  found  practically  useful,  and 
which  the  people  understand  ;  in  order  to  introduce  novelties, 
which,  however  i^romising  in  advantage,  must  occasion,  in  the 
adoption,  some  temporary  inconvenience.  In  all  such  matters 
we  seem  to  prefer  experience  to  theory,  and  however  unwise 
this  may  sometimes  be  thought,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  to 
allow  the  sublimest  wisdom  to  be  thrust  upon  us  by  the  absolute 
power  of  some  "  paternal  government." 

"N'll.  But  Ave  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  practical 
difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  have  tended  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  decimal  basis  for  the  coinage ;  and  foremost 
among  these,  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  Unit  of  Account. 

Various  Units  have  been  proposed,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
mention : — 

1st. — With  the  view  of  establishing  an  International  System  of 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures ;  the  Feanc  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  unit  of  account,  and  a  silver  standard  of  value 
to  be   substituted  for  the  present  one  of  gold. 

"  On  comparing  the  Franc  and  Centime  System"*  observes 
Mr.  James  Yates,  F.R.S.  "with  the  present  English  coinage, 
and  taking  into  account  both  the  binary  divisions  in  each,  and 

Joiu-nal  of  the  SoL-icty  of  ^Vi-ts,  July  24,   18,57;   see  also  .Journal,  May   l.'», 
1854,  pp.  452-3. 
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the  number  uf  coins  necessary  to  represent  those  binary  divi- 
sions, it  was  found  that  the  fi-anc  and  centime  system  had  the 
advantage ;  for  the  values  were  represented  in  proj^ortion  by  a 
smaller  number  of  coins  in  the  metrical  than  in  the  English 
system,  showing  that,  of  the  two  systems,  the  metrical  accorded 
more  with  the  binary  divisions.  The  most  extensive  bisection 
was  the  following  :  —  80fr. ;  40fr. ;  20fr.;  lOfr.:  5fr. :  2fr.  50c. ; 
Ifr.  2oc.  There  were,  thus,  seven  steps,  and  only  in  the  last 
was  it  neccessary  to  make  use  of  two  coins  to  represent  the 
tens."  He  considered,  therefore,  "  the  Franc  and  Centime 
system  is  the  most  perfect  decimal  system  of  money  in 
existence,  and  the  most  extensively  adopted." 

In  relation  to  the  same  subject,  I  may  mention  that  a 
scheme  of  international  coinage  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  T.  A.  Teft,  State  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Art  Education 
for  Khode  Island,  U.S.,  on  the  basis  of  the  Dollak.  He  selects 
the  dollar  as  the  Unit  of  Account,  because  it  already  exists  in  a 
large  and  increasing  currency,  and  would  render  the  recoinage 
necessary  in  England,  France,  and  America,  in  about  the  same 
conditions  in  each  of  the  three  countries.* 

By  other  persons,  the  introduction  of  the  international 
system  of  coinage  is  considered  impracticable.  It  is  asserted 
that,  "  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  France,  the  United 
States,  England,  and  other  countries,  to  adopt  a  gold  coin  of 
equal  weight  and  fineness,  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  weighing 
it  whilst  new,  but  nothing  more.  To  keep  any  coin  at  a  fixed 
purchasing  i:)Ower,  in  any  country,  is  impossible,  so  long  as 
that  country-  has  mercantile    transactions  with  other  nations." 

"  To  have  an  international  money,  therefore,  appears  hopeless."! 
Its  chief  recommendation  is,  that  it  contemplates  a  decimaliza- 
tion of  the  system,  on  what  is  asserted  as  the  most  perfect  basis, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  possible  utility,  both 

*  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Aits,  July  23rd,   18.58. 

t  "  Iiiteraational  Cuirency,"  pp.  5,  7;  a  paper  Lssucd  by  the  Decimal 
Association. 
VOL.   VI.  B  2 
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to  the  traAcllov  and  in  commercial  transactions  ;  but,  if  prac- 
ticable, it  necessitates  a  complete  revolution  in  our  whole 
system  of  moneys  of  account,  as  well  as  coinage,  and  could 
scarcely  escape  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  Moreover, 
so  long  a  period  must  elapse  before  there  could  be  the  slightest 
probability  of  its  adoption — no  two  governments  of  the  three 
countries  named  having  yet  taken  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration—  it  is  regarded  with  but  little  favor  among  the 
advocates  of  decimalization  generally.  No  doubt  it  is  good  to 
have  perfection  in  view,  but  I  believe  we  must  be  content,  at 
the  outset,  to  fall  far  short  of  its  attainment,  if  we  desire 
the  introduction  of  any  decimalized  system  of  our  coinage 
whatever. 

2ndly. — Before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1853,  Mr. 
Headlam,  M.P.  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Farthing  as  the 
unit  of  account,  and  proposed  to  build  up  a  system  of  decimal 
coinage  upon  that  basis.  By  such  a  system,  the  terms,  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  would  vanish  from  accounts,  and  in  their 
place,  Victorias  (£1  Os.  lOd.),  Florins  (2s.  Id.),  Ten-mil  Pieces 
(2^d.),  and  Mils  (farthings),  would  be  substituted.  The  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  this  system,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Headlam 
himself,  is  that  "  if  the  decimal  system  "  [Evidence,  No.  857) 
"  were  introduced  by  these  coins,  at  no  period  would  any 
inconvenience  be  found  by  the  public."  Hence,  he  proposed 
that  the  new  coins  should  circulate  concurrently  with  the  old, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  being  interchangeable,  "  it  would 
be  open  to  any  person  who  was  familiar  with  the  existing 
system  and  not  inclined  to  learn  a  new  one,  to  keep  his  accounts 
entirely  according  to  the  present  coinage ;  and  it  would  be  open 
to  any  one  who  had  learnt  the  decimal  system,  to  use  all  the 
coins  which  should  be  in  circulation  with  reference  to  that 
system." 

On  examining  these  suggestions,  the  Select  Committee 
remark  in  their  Rei)ort  (p.  v.)  that  the  proposal  to  retain  the 
present  Farthing,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  coinage, 
presents  much  advantage.     "  The  large  number   of  payments 
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which  are  now  expressed  in  pence  would  remain  unaltered,  and 
a  great  portion  of  those  daily  transactions,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  are  engaged,  would  be  unaffected  by  the 
change;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  adoption  of  that 
alteration  would,  by  adding  ten-pence  to  the  value  of  the  present 
pound,  and  a  half-penny  to  that  of  the  shilhng,  necessitate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  of  the  present  gold  coinage,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silver,  and  involve  the  alteration  of  the  terms 
of  all  contracts  and  obligations  expressed  in  coin  of  either  of 
the  latter  metals,  your  Committee  would  not  feel  themselves 
warranted  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal." 

These  remarks  imply  an  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
to  the  concun'ent  circulation  of  two  series  of  coins  permanently, 
or  for  any  considerable  period;  which,  although  not  imprac- 
ticable, has  many  objections.  In  the  case  of  such  a  coin  as 
the  Victoria,  it  would  involve  the  possibility  of  "  a  practical 
injustice,"  say  the  Decimal  Association,  "  to  ever}-  one,  who 
was  cheated  out  of  ten-pence  in  the  dark,  by  having  the  wrong 
corn  palmed  upon  him." 

3rdly. — Another  proposed  Unit  of  Account  is  the  Tex-pexny 
Piece.  In  a  system  of  which  such  a  unit  was  the  base,  the 
coins  in  circulation  would  be  multiples,  or  subdivisions  of 
ten-pence  ;  the  penny  would  be  retained,  and,  eventually,  sover- 
eigns would  be  abolished.  The  advocates  of  this  system 
propose  to  divide  the  ten-pence  into  one  hundred  parts,  and 
therefore  to  decimalize  the  penny.  In  accounts  they  would 
use  only  ten-pence  and  pence,  denoting  the  farthings  by  their 
decimal  value  in  relation  to  a  penny. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  system  would  be  the  retention 
of  the  penny  in  its  present  value,  and  consequently  the 
avoidance  of  all  disturbance  of  the  fixed  penny  payments  which 
so  extensively  prevail. 

The  merits  of  this  system  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  at  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Decimal  Coinage,  held 
on  July  23rd,  1856,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
advantages  of  the  scheme  were  set  forth  with  much  clearness 
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and  ability  by  Mr.  R.  Slater,  jun. ;  and  in  respect  to  a  question 
which  had  arisen  in  the  number  of  figures  usedj^in  various 
systems,  Mr.  Slater  adduced  the  National  Debt  on  the  5th  of 
May,  18-i6,— 


Tn  Present  Money 
„  Pomuls  &  Mils. 
„  Ten -pennies  ... 


Amount. 

£785,(1.53,022-8-3| 
£78.5,0 ')3,022/21 .5  mils, 
18.841,273,537-97    „ 


No  of 
Fgrs. 

13 
12 
13 


Annual  Charge.  y^^ 

£28,125,534-10-6  11 

£28,125,.534,525mils.  11 

675,012,826-6           „  10 


He  hoped  this  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  "  Pound  and 
I\Iil "'  advocates  as  to  the  incorrectness  of  their  views  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  figures  used;  "the  advantage"  being  "in 
favour  of  the  ten-penny  plan,  large  as  the  amounts  were."* 

Among  the  objections  to  this  system  were  the  following, 
made  by  Mr.  Moore  : — "  If  our  accounts  were  to  be  kept  in  ten- 
pennies,  pounds  being  still  in  circulation,  and  payments  being 
made  in  pounds,  we  must  multiply  all  pounds  by  94,  before  we 
could  enter  the  accounts  ;  and  divide  all  the  accounts  in  our 
books  by  24,  before  we  could  pay  pounds  over  the  counter. 
Under  the  penny  system,  we  must  either  have  this  confusion 
and  complication,  this  multiplicity  of  coins  and  perpetual 
calculation,  or  adopt  Mr.  Slater's  more  direct  and  intelligible 
proposal,  and  get  rid  of  our  existing  coins  in  toto,  and  supply 
their  places  with  ten-pennies,  and  multiples  of  ten-pence.  In 
the  Bank,  the  new  gold  coins  could  neither  be  weighed  nor 
counted  with  the  old  ;  they  must  be  separated  from  each  other, 
and  weighed  separately;  and  there  must  be  separate  calcula- 
tions about  them.  So  also,  with  the  silver;  the  ten-pennies 
must  be  picked  out  from  the  shillings  and  counted  by  them- 
selves, and  the  shillings  must  be  calculated  into  ten-pennies. 
The  Mint  work,  too,  would  be  no  small  matter.  There  are 
in  circulation,  in  round  numbers,  more  than  eleven  milhon 
shillings,  which,  laid  side  by  side,  wtuild  stretch  upwards  of 
1,740   w(7rs\     With  a  ten-penny  coinage,  these  shillings  Avould 

*  IU|)ovt  of  a   Lccluip  l).v  Prolessor  rle   Morgan,  and  Discussion  tlioroou. 
pp.   12.  13,  p\il)li.slipil  ))y  Rifkerl>y.  Cannon  .Strwt,  City. 
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be  in  the  way,  and  there  must  be  re-coined,  to  replace  them, 
upwards  of  9,000  miles  of  ten-pennies  ;  and  with  all,  neither 
this  nor  the  next  generation  would  get  rid  of  the  double 
coinage,  with  its  double  confusion,  its  counting  and  accounts." 

The  great  objection  to  the  scheme,  therefore,  applies  to 
accounts  and  money  payments  of  any  magnitude  ;  and  its  chief 
recommendation  is  found  in  avoiding  any  interruption  in 
the  innumerable  pence  payments,  to  which,  particularly  in  the 
retail  trade,  the  people  are  generally  accustomed. 

4thly. — The  only  other  proposal  I  shall  here  notice,  is  that 
which  retains  the  Pound  or  Sovekeign  as  the  highest  unit  of 
account,  and  which  is  generally  known  as  "  the  Pound  and 
Mil  "  system.  On  this  plan,  the  pound  would  be  divided  into 
10  parts,  100  parts,  and  1000  parts;  represented  respectively 
Florins,  Cents,  and  Mils.  The  only  new  coin  to  be  issued  would 
be  the  cent ;  the  only  coins  to  be  withdrawn,  the  three-penny  and 
four-penny  pieces  ;  and  the  pence,  half-pence,  and  farthings, 
being  reduced  four  per  cent,  by  Proclamation,  would  be  counted 
respectively  as  Four  Mils,  Two  Mils,  and  One  Mil. 

Kightly  to  appreciate  this  proposal,  it  is  urged  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  change-money  or  coin,  and  money  of 
account,  or  money  as  entered  into  the  account  book.  Coins, 
among  ourselves,  are  tokens  of  value,  having  relation  to  the 
fixed  or  standard  value  of  the  pound.  They  are  divided  and 
sub-divided  for  purposes  of  convenience,  and,  if  necessary,  may 
be  considerably  multiplied,  without  interfering  with  the  money 
of  account.  Their  convenience  depends,  however,  upon  their  easy 
convertibility  into  the  money  in  which  our  accounts  are  kept. 

On  the  Pound  and  Mil  system,  the  accounts  would  be  kept 
in  Pounds,  Florins,  Cents,  and  Mils;  but  the  coins  might  be  as 
numerous  as  at  the  present  time,  and  the  sovereign,  half- 
sovereign,  crown,  half-crown,  florin,  shilling,  and  sixpence, 
continue  in  circulation  imder  the  same  names,  and  with 
precisely  the  s.nme  value,  in  relation  to  the  pound,  as  they  do 
now.  The  chief  alteration  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  copper 
and  silver  coinage,  under  the  value  of  sixpence. 
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The  advantages  of  this  system  would  be — 1st,  the  complete 
decimahzation  of  money  of  account  and  the  coinage  generally ; — 
Sndly,  the  consequent  saving  of  time  in  the  account-keeping  of 
large  commercial  transactions  ;  and — 3rdly,  the  expediting,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  study  of  commercial  arithmetic. 

This  system  has  not,  however,  escaped  some  serious  objec- 
tions. Pence  and  mils,  under  the  value  of  our  present  sixpence, 
would  not  be  interchangeable ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  that  much 
confusion  must  arise  from  its  great  interference  with  pence 
payments. 

I  cannot  give  a  summary  of  the  objections  to  this  scheme, 
more  clearly  and  forcibly,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Headlam  {Evidence,  No.  838).  They  are  as  follow:— "The 
smaller  coins  Avhich  it  is  proposed  to  circulate,  could  not  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  any  contract  or  engagement  entered 
into  in  the  existing  coinage."  "  The  proposed  scheme  is,  that 
the  sovereign  should  be  divided  into  1000  parts.  No  number  of 
those  parts  would  pay  for  a  post-office  stamp.  Five  would  be  too 
much  ;  four  would  be  too  little."  Mr.  Headlam  further  alleges 
similar  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  Income  Tax,  the  Customs, 
EcA^enues,  and  other  Government  Taxes.  He  adduces  also  "  the 
terms  which  are  imposed  on  railway  companies,"  particularly  the 
charge  of  a  "  penny  per  mile  in  certain  of  their  trains  ;"  and  he 
shews  that  in  all  such  cases,  as  also  in  penny  and  half-penny 
tolls,  whether  under  Turnpike  Acts,  or  Acts  for  particular  bridges, 
there  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  injustice  either  in 
increasing  the  tolls  20  })cr  cent.,  or  reducing  them  1  per  cent. 
Such  matters,  he  alleges,  could  be  adjusted  only  by  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion,  that  "  any  person 
who  knows  the  difficulty  of  legislating  upon  subjects  of  this 
description,  must  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
any  Government  to  undertake  to  introduce  changes  so  generally 
throughout  our  social  system."  All  these  objections  have,  how- 
ever, been  replied  to,  and  means  suggested  for  arranging 
such  inconveniences  as  may  arise  out  of  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed   system. 
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The  character  of  such  replies,  as  applicable  to  Government 
considerations,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  Secretary  to  the  Post-Master  General,  on  the 
subject  of  postage  stamps.  [Evidence,  No.  1217,  &c. )  By 
reducing  the  penny  stamp  to  the  price  of  four  mils,  the  whole 
loss  to  the  Post-Office  department,  Mr.  Hill  stated,  would  be 
dB  100,000  per  annum  ;  but  he  thought  this  sum  (four  per  cent, 
on  the  receipts)  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  Post-Office,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  letters,  saving  time  in  some  of  the 
departments,  and  "  generally,  that  a  system  of  Decimal  Coinage 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  department  and  the  country 
generally." 

But,  fully  to  appreciate  the  arguments  which  niay  be 
adduced  in  reply  to  ahnost  every  conceivable  objection  to  the 
"  Pound  and  Mil  "  system,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
evidence  before  the  ParUamentary  Committee ;  and  also  to  the 
answers  to  questions  communicated  by  Lord  Overstone,  to 
the  Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners ;  particularly  to  those  by 
Professor  de  Morgan,  Sir  J.  T.  Herschell,  Bart.;  Dr.  Peacock, 
the  late  Dean  of  Ely ;  J.  B.  Airy,  Esq.  Astronomer  Royal ; 
Professor  Weller,  W.  Miller,  Esq.  one  of  the  Cashiers  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  J.  A.  Franklin,  Esq.  Public  Accountant; 
all  of  which  merit  very  serious  attention. 

Practical  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  dealing  with  tolls, 
and  penny  payments  generally  ;  while  the  case  of  contracts  may 
be  regarded  as  taken  out  of  the  category,  by  the  fact,  that 
although  such  contracts  are  sometimes  made  in  pence  and 
portions  of  a  penny,  the  payments  are  usually  made  in  pounds 
and  portions  of  a  pound,  with  which  the  pound  and  mil  system 
would  not  interfere ;  and  any  loss  on  the  contract  could  not 
therefore  be  greater,  either  to  the  buyer  or  seller,  than  the 
fraction  of  a  penny.  An  objection  of  another  kind  has  also 
been  made  against  the  system,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  pound 
be  retained  as  the  unit  of  account,  it  w^ill  render  necessary  the 
use  of  three  places  of  decimals,  to  express  its  decimal  parts.  But 
to  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  objection  is  itself  only  imaginary, 
as    compared   with    the   present   use   of  shillings,   pence,  and 
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farthings  in  onlinary  calculations ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
admission  of  the  pound  as  the  highest  unit,  does  not  interfere 
Avith  the  use  of  the  florin  or  cent  as  minor  units,  in  the  same 
manner  as  shillings  and  pence  are  now  employed. 

A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Pound  as  the  highest 
unit  of  account  undoubtedly  exists  among  many  persons,  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  or  are  engaged  in  large 
commercial  transactions.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1853)  report — "Your  Committee  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  present  pound  sterling  as 
the  unit  of  the  new  system  of  coinage."  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  weights  and  measures  adopt  in  their  Report  (1855) 
the  same  recommendations  (p.  6).  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
their  debate  (1855)  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  memorialists  of  the  city  of  London  e.xpress  their 
approval  of  this  course,  alleging  that  "  the  pound  sterling  is 
a  fixed  unit,  and  must  be  retained. "  *  The  petitions  and 
memorials  of  many  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Commercial 
Associations  and  Scientific  Societies,  might  be  adduced  in  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  extensive  desire  which  is  felt  that  the 
pound  should  be  so  retained  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an 
influential  association,  which  has  been  formed  to  promote  a 
general  decimalization  of  the  coinage,  Aveights,  and  measures, 
have  made  the  retention  of  the  pound,  as  the  highest  unit  of 
coinage,  the  basis  of  their  proceedings. 

VIII.  Although  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the  pound, 
as  the  highest  Unit  of  Account,  we  must  not  forget  that  such  a 
unit  has  mainly  in  view,  accounts  that  are  written,  and  of 
considerable  amount ;  whereas,  there  are  numerous  small 
accouints,  generally  unwritten,  wherein  the  lower  units  are  of 
no  less  importance  than  the  highest.  For  these  however  it  is 
said,  florins  and  cents  will  suffice.     I  do  not  think  so. 

During  many  centuries,  the  accounts  of  this  country  have 
been  kept  in   Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence,  and  Farthings ;  and  of 

*  Speccli   of  Professor  de  Morgan,  at  a  inootiiiu;  reported  in  Journal  of 
Societij  oj  Alts,  July  •2i,    l!i,)7. 
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these,  the  fii'st  three,  under  suitable  circumstances,  have  been 
used  as  units  of  account.  Concurring,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion — "  it  is  natural  that  modes  of  stating  prices  should  long 
remain  unaltered,"*  I  believe  it  would  be  a  long  time,  if  the 
attempt  were  made,  to  induce  the  people  generally  to  assent  to 
any  new  units  in  the  place  of  either  shillings  or  pence,  and 
particularly  if  names  were  introduced,  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  reducing  the  value  of  the  present  copper  coinage  four  per  cent, 
nor  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  coin  under  the  name  of  a  cent, 
but  the  reduced  penny,  being  no  longer  an  aliquot  part  of  a 
shilling,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  accounts  as  heretofore, 
in  £.  s.  D.;  or  to  fix  the  prices  of  articles  of  small  value  at  so 
maxij  shillings  and  pence,  as  at  present.  Now,  this  is  a  subject 
which,  in  my  opinion,  demands  serious  consideration  ;  for  I 
am  persuaded,  that  unless  sufficiently  provided  for,  it  is  likely 
to  occasion  great  opposition  to  any  decimal  system  whatever; 
as  it  not  merely  affords  reasonable  grounds  for  hostility,  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  the  "  penny  "  and  other  systems,  but 
might,  I  believe,  when  fully  explained,  be  so  used  to  excite  the 
popular  feeling  against  such  a  system,  as  to  render  its  sanction 
by  Parliament  wholly  unadvisable. 

Feeling,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  pennj^,  as 
an  aliquot  j)cirt  of  the  shilling,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  case 
with  the  present  penny  reduced  four  ^^er  cent.,  I  would  venture 
to  inquire,  whether  a  jNIil-penny,  of  five  mils  value,  might  not  be 
usefully  introduced  ?  This  coin  would  decimalize  the  shilling, 
and  to  that  extent  facilitate  calculation  on  the  desired  basis ;  and 
it  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  would  be 
known  only  under  the  name  of  the  penny.  To  secure  the 
decimalization  of  the  shilling  and  induce  the  people  to  substi- 
tute the  use  of  mils  for  farthings  below  the  penny,  would  be 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  decimalizing  the  whole  system 
of  account-keeping,  and  would  probably  lead,  in  the  course  of 

*  Professor  de  Morgan's  auswcr  to  Lord  Overstonu's  (luostion,  No.  •)3. 
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a  comparatively  short  jieriod,  to  the  general  introduction  of  a 
complete  system ;  and  I  believe  this  would  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Mil-penny. 

The  mil-penny  might  be  distinguished  by  a  milled  rim,  or 
any  other  suitable  means ;  and  if  the  cent,  or  luo-j^enny  piece, 
were  issued  concurrently,  we  should  have  ample  facilities  for 
keeping  accounts  either  on  the  old  or  new  method. 

The  Shilluu/,  in  such  case,  would  be  of  the  value  of  ten- 
pence,  or=  50  mils  ; 

The  Six2)ence=SL  five  mil-pence,  or  25  mils ; 

[The  four-penny  and  three-penny  pieces  would  be  recalled.] 

The  Cent=iwo-pence,  or  10  mils  ; 

The  Pe>i)iy=6  mils ; 

And  the  present  copper  coinage,  I'espectively  =/oi»'-wn7, 
tuo-mil,  one-mil  pieces. 
To  retain  the  names  of  half-penny  and  farthing,  strictly 
apphcd,  it  would  be  necesary  to  call  in  part  of  the  present 
copper  coinage,  and  issue  new  coins  in  a  corresponding  relation 
to  the  mll-peiuuj ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table, 
that  except  in  very  few  cases,  payments  by  such  coins  would 
not  approximate  so  closely  to  the  present  pence  value,  as  if 
made  in  the  mil-penny  and  mil. 
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Binary  subdivisions  of  the  lowest  coins  would,  however, 
deserve  serious  consideration,  as  far  as  those  divisions  would 
be  practicable ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  well-lcnowTi  fact,  that  in 
America,  where  the  money  of  account,  fixed  by  Congress,  is 
Dollars,  Dimes,  Cents,  and  Mils,  the  dime  and  iiiL  are  scarcely 
ever  used ;  and  the  people  reckon  below  a  cent  by  binaiy  divi- 
sions, or  vulgar  fractions.  The  smallness  of  the  value  of  a  cent 
may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this,  but  it  seems  indicative 
also,  of  the  convenience  which  is  found  in  the  binary  sub- 
divisions of  coins,  in  relation  to  articles  of  small  value. 

IX.  Passing,  however,  from  such  questions  as  concern  ihe 
units  of  account,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  difficulties  are 
overcome,  when  the  several  Units  shall  have  been  determined. 
Inconveniences  of  the  most  serious  character  must,  I  believe, 
arise,  whatever  system  of  decimal  coinage  may  be  introduced, 
unless  there  be  a  system  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  some 
degree  coi'responding  with  its  subdivisions.  Upon  this  subject, 
the  Commissioners  on  Weights  and  Measures  obsen-e,  that 
"  no  circumstance  whatever  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
introduction  of  a  decimal  scale  in  weights  and  measures,  in 
those  respects  in  uhich  it  is  really  useful,  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Decimal  Coinage."  But  while  speaking  in  this  commendatory 
manner  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  they  have  given  such  an 
interpretation  respecting  what  they  consider  "  useful,"  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  weights  and  measures,  as,  in  my  opinion, 
throws  a  very  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  interfering  with 
the  jDresent  binaiy  subdivisions  of  all  the  lower  coins,  which  we 
may  regard  as  "the  People's  Money; "  or,  at  the  least,  of  adopting 
any  decimal  system  of  money,  which  does  not  carefully  provide 
that  its  lower  coins  shall  be  capable  of  such  subdivisions. 

At  page  6  of  their  Keport,  the  Commissioners  observe : — "  With 
regard  to  the  decimal  system  in  general,  ice  think  it  undesirable  to 
enforce  it  exclusively  in  all  parts  of  the  various  scales  of  ueiyht  and 
measure,  even  were  the  attempt  likely  to  be  attended  with  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  would  be  experienced  in  this  country.  In  our  opinion, 
the  scale  of  binary  subdivisions  is  tiell  adapted  to  the  small   retail 
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transactions,  Avhich  seldom  become  the  subject  of  written  accounts, 
and  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  daily  transactions  in 
every  country.  The  decimal  scale,  however,  appears  to  us  to 
be  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  all  transactions,  ivhich  become 
the  subject  of  icritten  accounts,  and  for  all  transactions  of  whatever 
kind,  in  which  great  numbers  of  weights  and  measures  are 
combined  by  addition  and  multiplication." 

I  do  not  say  that  a  special  commission  on  the  decimalization 
of  weights  and  measures  might  not  take  a  very  different  view 
of  tliis  subject ;  but  as  the  present  report  is  the  production  of 
eminent  persons,  the  prospect  in  that  dii'ection  is  far  from 
encouraging.  If,  therefore,  the  recommendations  just  quoted 
are  to  be  permanently  acted  upon,  and  the  binary  subdivisions 
of  the  lower  weights  and  measures  to  be  continued,  after  a 
decimal  system  of  coins  has  been  introduced,  there  must  be 
endless  perplexities  in  the  sale  of  small  articles.  It  may  be 
urged,  indeed,  that  all  such  matters  would  be  easily  and  speedily 
adjusted  ;  and  were  all  men  actuated  l)y  honest  intentions,  this 
might,  no  doubt,  be  the  case;  but  while  the  Police  Courts 
exhibit  so  frequently  as  they  do,  the  dishonest  attempts  of  a  low 
class  of  dealers  to  take  advantage  of  their  customers,  there  is 
too  much  I'eason  to  expect,  in  the  absence  of  correspondency 
between  the  subdivision  of  the  lower  coins  and  the  smaller 
weights  and  measures,  that  the  poorest  sections  of  society  will 
be  commonly  exposed  to  very  great  injustice. 

The  inconveniences  also  which  would  arise,  i^arLicularly  in 
retail  trade,  would  be  inconceivable  ;  and  if  such  are  to  be 
permanent,  they  present  a  formidable  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  money  which  must  have  that  effect. 
Take  the  case  of  the  butcher.  jNIeat  is  ordinarily  sold  at  from 
5d.  to  9d.  per  lb.;  and  this  price  frequently  includes  half-pence. 
The  butcher,  as  the  result  of  practice,  and  commonlj^  reckoning 
by  the  stone  of  8 lbs.,  determines  the  price  of  any  weight  almost 
immediately.  But  suppose  a  change  :  let  the  present  prices  of 
5^d.  7^d.  8d.  be  expressed  in  Cents  and  Mils,  or  Mils  only,  or 
Mil-j>ence  and  Mils;  and  let  9  lbs.  0  oz.,  or  17  J  lbs.  of  meat  be 
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sold  at  either  of  those  prices  ;  and  then,  if  anyone  attempt  to 
make  the  calculation  mentally  and  as  expeditiously  as  a  busy  trade 
requires,  the  difficulty  will  appear  on  the  instant.  If  educated 
persons,  as  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England,  are  perplexed*  when 
called  upon  to  use  modes  of  calculation  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed,  what  must  be  expected  from  a  class  of  small 
shopkeepers  having  few,  if  any,  advantages  of  education  ? 

Could  the  value  of  all  articles,  ordinarily  retailed,  be  reduced 
four  per  cent,  concurrently,  with  the  like  reduction  of  the 
copper  coinage,  no  doubt  the  relations  between  the  present 
pence  payments,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  lb.,  &c.,  might 
be  retained;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  difference  of  value 
between  payments  in  silver  and  copper  would  have  to  be  under- 
stood —  the  silver  sixpence  being  equal  to  6;^  copper  —  w^hich 
would  be  another  source  of  confusion  and  mistake. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  regard  it  indispensable  that  the 
question  of  retaining  the  present  subdivision  of  the  smaller 
weights  and  measures  should  be  determined  by  the  decision  of 
Parhament  before  any  decimal  system  of  coinage  whatever  is 
introduced.  An  impi'ovement  in  the  system  of  the  coinage  is 
most  desirable  and  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  it  is  not  so 
urgent  as  to  cause  any  serious  injuiy  to  trade  by  a  little 
longer  delay ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  retain  the  Pound, 
as  it  is  assumed  the  House  of  Commons  has  affirmed,  every 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  issue  of  any 
new  coins,  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  to  its  minimum,  what- 
ever inconvenience  might  arise  in  consequence.  But  as  we 
may  expect  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Decimal 
Coinage  to  refer  specifically  to  this  important  topic,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  say  more. 

X.  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  shew  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  Decimal  System  of 
Coinage,  and  have  pointed  out  the  chief  difl&culties  with  which 
every  proposal  appears  to  be  encompassed.    Some  system — most 

*  Mr.  Jliller's  Evidencp,  No.  1 244,  Decimal  Coinage  Committees  Report. 
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likely  that  which  retains  the  Pound*  as  the  highest  unit — may, 
however,  he  expected  to  he  introduced  at  no  distant  period. 
The  attention  which  has,  for  some  time,  heen  directed  to  this 
subject,  will  probably  discover  the  means  of  removing  every 
impediment ;  and  we  may  "hope,"  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hume,  M.P. 
expressed  it,f  "  to  see  the  Decimal  System  of  accounts,  and  also 
the  Decimal  System  of  money,  adopted,  as  one  of  the  many  means 
now  in  progress  for  facilitating  public  business." 

It  is  quite  possible  to  introduce  a  Decimal  S3'stem  of  money, 
independently  of  any  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  but  I  think  it  due  to  the  public  interest  and 
convenience,  that  Parliament  should  declare  before  this  is  done, 
whether  it  will  adopt  or  not  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Weights  and  Measures  to  which  I  have  here  referred.  If  it 
determine  in  the  negative,  a  new  commission  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  all  proceedings,  in  relation  to  the  coinage,  must 
probably  be  delayed  until  the  report  of  that  commission  be 
received  and  disposed  of;  but  if  the  contrary  be  determined 
on,  which  I  regard  as  nearly  fatal  to  any  proposal  for  altering 
the  present  relative  value  of  our  lower  coins,  the  issues  of  the 
INIint  would  require  great  consideration  in  any  attempt  to 
decimalize  the  coinage. 

The  following  I  regard  as  minor  questions,  which  may  be 
settled  without  much  difficulty,  but  which  must  depend  for  their 
solution  on  the  system  of  coinage  intended  to  be  introduced  : — 

1. — To  Avhat  extent  the  depreciation  or  suppression  of  the 
present  copper  coinage  may  be  necessary. 

2. — What  preparation  should  be  made  by  the  Mint,  to  issue 
a  sufficient  number  of  cohis  to  carry  a  new  system  into  effect 
at  the  proper  time. 

*  Since  reading  tliis  paper,  I  have  seen  a  plan,  which  proposes  the  Half 
Sovereign  as  the  highest  unit  of  account,  under  the  name  of  Boyal  or  Byal; 
the  shiUing  retaining  its  present  vahie,  and  a  new  penny  being  issued  under  the 
name  of  the  Jioyal-pcnny,  of  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  shilling,  and  almost 
ex.actly  etiual  to  Hve  of  our  present  Farthings.  The  only  coin,  below  the  Royal- 
penny  thus  retiuii-ed,  would  be  the  Two  Farthing  Piece,  nearly  identical  with  the 

present  lialf-pennv. 

t  Trivate  Letter,  2(ith  July,  1854. 
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3. — Whether  Commissioners  should  be.  appointed,  with  like 
powers  to  those  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes,  or  whether  other  means  should  be  adopted ;  to  settle 
all  questions   affecting   tolls    of  bridges,     turnpike   roads,    &c. 

Railway  tolls,  under  any  circumstances,  would  probably  be 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4. — To  what  extent  the  scale  of  Stamps,  Customs,  and  Excise 
Duties  should  be  modified,  in  accordance  with  the  new  system 
of  money. 

Subjects  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  as  matters  of  detail ; 
but  the  points  which  I  venture  to  assert  are  fundamentally  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  introduction  of  any  system  of  Decimal 
Coinage  whatever,  are  these  two  : — 

1st.  That  provision  be  made  for  such  agi-eement  between  the 
lower  coins  and  smaller  weights  and  measures,  as  may  prevent 
unnecessary  inconvenience. 

And  2ndly.  That  while  eveiy  facility  should  be  introduced 
for  keeping  accounts  in  accordance  with  an  improved  system, 
equal  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  retaining  the  old  method 
of  account-keeping  by  £.  s.  n. 
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On  the  Constitution  and  Funclions  of  the  Coroner's  Court. 

By     Daniel     Noble,     M.D. 

[Read  January  10th,  1«50.] 


It  belongs  to  the  practical  sense  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  its  traditional  custom,  to  amend  and  modify,  from  time  to 
time,  the  working  details  of  its  political  and  social  institutions, 
so  as  to  maintain  them  in  correspondence  with  their  primitive 
aim  and  purpose.  As,  in  the  progress  of  events,  changes  arise 
in  the  social  structure,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  deference  to  the 
spirit  of  our  constitutional  polity,  its  subsidiary  organization 
must  undergo  revision  and  correction.  And  when,  in  books  or 
in  speech,  there  is  reference  to  our  "  Constitution,"  or  to  our 
"  Constitutional  histo!^,"  or  to  what  is  "  Constitutional,"  we 
understand  not  so  much  an  object  that  is  concrete,  as  an  idea 
that  is  for  the  most  part  abstract ;  not  so  much  the  matter  of 
our  laws  and  usages,  as  the  living  thought  which  informs  and 
gives  distinctiveness  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  within  our  own  time,  the  adoption  of  changes 
in  the  electoral  body,  determining  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  we  have  seen  our  municipal  institutions 
metamorphosed  in  many  of  their  details ;  and  we  have  had 
frequent  and  decided  modifications  in  the  administration  of  our 
laws.  Amongst  all  these  changes,  the  constantly  assigned 
motive  for  them  has  been  the  plea,  that  the  development  of  our 
civilization  and  the  social  complications  arising  therefrom,  have 
necessitated  corrective  reforms  which,  whilst  preserving  the 
VOL.   VI.  c 
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spirit  of  our  old  institutions,  would  yet  introduce  such  altera- 
tions in  the  machinery,  as  the  exigencies  of  modern  society 
demanded  for  their  continued  practical  success. 

Although  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  these 
respects,  it  will  not  be  contended  by  the  most  zealovis  of 
optimists,  that  we  have  so  much  as  approximated  to  perfection. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
higher  departments  of  our  political  and  social  structure,  there 
is,  in  many  of  the  minor  details  of  our  administrative  polity, 
considerable  scope  for  the  suggestion  of  improvement.  And 
among  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  category,  I  would  give 
prominence  to  the  topic  which  has  been  selected  for  this 
evening's  discussion — the  Constitution  and  Functions  of  the 
Coroner's  Court. 

The  office  of  Coroner  is  one  which,  in  an  especial  manner, 
symbolizes  and  reflects  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  that  love  of 
truth  and  fair  play,  with  which  we  English  so  habitually 
accredit  ourselves.  It  is  an  eminently  constitutional  institution. 
It  embodies  an  independent  and  spontaneous  principle,  in 
governmental  and  administrative  action ;  and  it  supplies  those 
safeguards  against  unfair  dealing,  which,  for  centuries,  have  so 
remarkably  attached  to  tlie  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  this  office  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity ;  it  is 
stated,  however,  that  an  inquisition  as  to  the  deaths  of  persons 
in  any  violent  or  untimely  manner,  is  known  to  have  been  made 
by  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  custom  known  to,  and  in  vogue  with,  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  In  its  earlier  history,  the  usage  was,  for  the 
people  of  a  neighbourhood  in  which  a  sudden  or  unexpected 
death  had  occurred,  to  be  summoned  by  a  local  officer  to  inves- 
tigate the  circumstances,  and  for  all  above  the  age  of  twelve  to 
be  bound  to  attend  the  inquiry.  In  this  way,  it  is  said, 
the  Institution  ai'ose,  and  so  became  part  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  long  anterior  to  its  formal  recognition  by  statute. 

It  will  thus  be  noticed  that,  in  spirit,  the  Inquest  at  its  origin 
Avas  identical  with  that  which  obtains  at  the  present  time, — a 
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free  and  popular  inquiry  iuto  the  circumstances  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  deaths.  And  its  aim  and  purpose  then,  as  now,  were 
either  to  indicate  the  persons  upon  whom  some  reasonable 
suspicion  rested,  or  to  declare  that  no  inculpatory'  fact  had 
revealed  itself  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

But  with  social  changes  involving  more  complicated  relations 
in  the  social  structure,  the  form  and  method  of  inquiry  under- 
went modification.  By  degrees,  it  became  conducted  by  a 
chosen  number  of  the  inhabitants,  being  never  less  than  twelve 
nor  more  than  twenty-three ;  and  these,  in  technical  phraseology, 
were  bomid  to  make  due  inquiiy  and  presentment. 

The  j)residing  officer,  or  Coroner,  was  always  a  popularly 
elected  magistrate,  as  he  continues  to  be  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  the  "  Inquest,"  as  the  inquiry  is  commonly  called,  has  been, 
and  is  yet  to  be  considered,  as  held  before  rather  than  hj  him. 
Thus  the  Coroner's  Inquest  being  both  a  popular  and  a  local 
jiirisdiction,  is  eminently  in  accordance  "svith  our  ancient 
constitutional  spirit. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  this  court  has  always  been 
jealously  kept  up  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  recent  develop- 
ment which  the  principle  of  administrative  centralisation  has 
received,  tlie  Coroner's  Inquest  has,  to  our  own  time,  maintained 
the  whole  of  its  vitality,  and  very  much  also  of  its  proper 
efficiency. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  duties  attaching  to  the 
Coroner's  Court  became,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament ;  this,  hoAvever,  did  not  give  any  new 
authority,  but  limited  itself  to  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the 
powers  that  had  for  ages  been  exercised.  And  although  in  the 
course  of  events  there  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  further 
legislation  affecting  the  details  of  this  jurisdiction,  there  has  on 
the  whole  been  singularly  little  change,  cither  in  the  practice  or 
the  constitution  of  the  court  in  question.  Certain  collateral 
matters  that  were  formerly  taken  cognizance  of  by  it,  have  come 
gradually,  because  more  conveniently,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  but  with  respect  to  violent,  sudden,  or 
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unexpected  deaths,  the  Coroner's  jurisdiction  remains  precisely 
Avhat  it  has  ever  been  —  to  determme  whether  suspicions  of  foul 
play  attach  themselves  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  Avhether  the 
death  has  taken  place  in  a  fair  and  natural  manner. 

Upon  the  least  consideration  being  given  to  this  subject,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  a  peculiar  advantage  results  from  this 
institution,  to  be  affoi'ded  by  no  ordinary  magisterial  investi- 
gation. With  inquiries  belonging  to  this  latter  jurisdiction, 
there  must  of  course,  to  justify  the  proceeding,  be  some  obvious 
cause  of  suspicion  attaching  to  individuals  ;  but,  as  regards  the 
Coroner,  his  judicial  interposition  implies  the  ascription  of 
blame  to  no  one  Avhatsoever.  Hence,  the  Inquest  need  never 
be  intercepted  nor  impeded  by  that  natural  reluctance,  which 
all  right-minded  persons  must  experience  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  involving  the  possibility  of  some  gi'ave  accusation. 
"  The  great  object  of  the  Common  Law,  in  this  institution," 
says  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  "  is  that  there  shall  no  man  die, 
otherwise  than  by  the  clearly  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and 
obviously  pre-existing  disease,  without  a  searching  inquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  actual  facts  attending  the  death : — and 
this,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  susjjicion  of  foul  play."=:= 

It  is  clear  then,  fi'om  these  facts  and  considerations,  that  the 
Coroner's  office  is  not  a  valueless  remnant  of  times  past,  and  of 
circumstances  that  have  ceased  to  be,  but  one  rather  which 
advancing  civilisation  and  increasing  complications  of  society 
demand,  more  than  ever,  to  be  maintained  in  its  full  efficiency 
and  integrity.  Never  were  deaths  from  culpable  negligence, 
from  violence,  from  concealed  modes  of  as.^assination,  more 
prevalent  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  never  j^robably  was  their 
occurrence  of  a  less  striking  character,  anterior  to  investigation, 
than  in  this  our  own  epoch ;  and  never,  therefore,  did  greater 
need  exist  than  now,  for  judicial  inquii-y  into  the  circumstances 
of  all  sudden  and  unexpected  deaths,  irrespective  of  any 
previously  established  suspicion  of  wrong.     "  The  progress  of 

♦  "  The  Taribh  ;  Its  Powera  and  Obligatious."     Second  edit.  pp.  375-(>. 
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science,"  says  the  Eegistrar  General,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
and  able  reports,  "  has  created  new  forces,  often  fatal,  and  has 
produced  new  substances,  of  which  our  forefathers  had  no 
knowledge.  Machinery  is  organized  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
the  lives  of  numbers  of  men  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  not  by 
malicious  intent,  but  by  the  negligence  of  other  men  who  have 
their  lives  in  charge.  Thus,  great  numbers  die  by  railway 
accidents ;  many  perish  in  mining  operations ;  children  are 
suffocated  in  bed,  or  are  burnt  by  their  clothes  taking  fire. 
Poisoning  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Edward;  but  poisoning 
is  now,  unhappily,  a  common  cause  of  death.  Poisons  are  the 
most  insiduous  instruments  which  assassins  can  employ,  and 
they  were  evidently  little  known  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation ;  yet  the  first  English  legislators  directed  inquests  to  be 
held  on  the  body  dying  suddenly,  because  death  might  possibly 
.even  then  be  the  result  of  secret  violence.  Persons  slain  gener- 
ally die  suddenly ;  hence  it  Avas  made  the  rule  to  hold  inquests 
in  cases  of  sudden  death.  Such  was  the  wise  provision  of 
the  law." 

"  A  man  is  killed  ;  the  Coroner  receives  notice,  and  summons 
a  certain  number  of  men  to  inquire,  under  his  direction,  into 
the  causes  of  the  death,  and  to  pronounce,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  a  preliminary  verdict  of  acquittal  or  of  guilt.  The 
utility  of  the  inquest  is  evident.  It  recognised,  in  barbarous 
times,  the  value  of  human  life.  No  man  could  be  slain  without 
inquiiy.  It  was  a  simple  means  of  discovering  the  guilty,  and 
it  brought  home  blame  to  the  negligent,  at  the  same  time  the 
innocent Avere  protected  against  false  imprisonment;  for  'guilty' 
was  not  the  verdict  of  a  despot,  but  of  a  jury  of  twelve  or  more 
ordinary  men,  who  represented  public  opinion.  The  verdict 
threw  a  shield  around  the  innocent,  who,  without  the  inquiiy, 
might  have  been  falsely  suspected.  It  left  no  excuse  for  private 
vengeance ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  Coroner  and  Jury  deterred 
many  evil  natures  from  the  commission  of  crimes  Avhich  they 
would  have  perpetrated  had  not  the  dread  of  the  inquest  inter- 
posed.   Lives  were  thus  saved,  and  eveiy  man  enjoyed  a  sense 
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of  security,  whicli  the  commission  of  murders  with  impunity 
Avould  have  destroyed  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  For, 
without  the  inquest,  assassination  would  be  the  death  of  many 
men  —  the  dread  of  all." 

It  is  not  the  special  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate  the 
usefulness  or  the  necessity  of  the  Coroner's  Court,  although  I 
have  deemed  it  right  to  introduce  certain  prefatory  remarks  on 
its  history,  character,  and  value,  as  tending  to  show  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  its  jurisdiction  in 
correspondence  with  the  exigencies  of  successive  times  and 
circumstances.  By  this  proceeding,  I  may  have  rendered  more 
appreciable  the  sequel,  in  which  my  particular  object  is  to 
inquire  ; — in  the  first  place,  whether  any,  and  what  impediments 
have  of  late  years  arisen,  calculated  to  intei-fere  with  the 
successful  action  of  the  Coroner ;  and,  if  any,  then  to  discuss  the 
probable  measures  suitable  for  their  removal,  so  that,  without ' 
hindrance  or  embarrassment,  the  primitive  design  and  intention 
of  the  office  may  be  realized. 

It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  the  Coroner,  unlike  other 
judges  and  paid  magistx'ates,  is  remunerated,  not  by  salary,  but 
by  fees  resulting  from  the  particular  inquests  held.  The  reason 
for  this  peculiarity  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  the  duties  follow 
no  prescribed  routine,  but  arc  largely  influenced  in  extent  by  the 
degree  of  promptitude  and  earnestness  brought  to  their  perform- 
ance, the  rate  of  remuneration  should,  alike  on  the  grounds  of 
justice  and  expediency,  be  made  to  fluctuate  accordingly. 
A  custom,  however,  has  latterly  sprung  up,  of  subjecting  the 
Coroner's  fees  to  the  consideration  of  ordinary  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  who  exercise  the  power  of  disallowing  them,  if  they 
decide  that  inquests  have  been  held  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  extent  to  which  this  function  of  veto  prevails  in  many 
districts,  and  is  overheld  in  Urrorcin  in  others,  is  very  consider- 
able; and  its  magnitude  is  sometimes  such  as  to  produce 
feelings  of  constant  irritation  between  the  Coroner  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Justices  on  the  other. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  enquire,  or  to  determine, 
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whether,  as  contended  by  some,  this  exercise  of  authority  rests 
upon  the  misconstruction  of  an  act  of  parhament,  or  whether  it 
has  place  with  strict  legality  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  exists  ; 
and  so,  by  custom,  it  has  practically  become  the  recog- 
nised law. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  account  of  the  origin  and  spirit  of  the 
Coroner's  office  have  been  accurately  rendered,  scarcely  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  calculated  than  the  circumstances  just 
stated  to  lower  the  value  of  the  institution,  or,  indeed,  to  bring 
it  into  a  si^ecies  of  contempt.  The  class  of  deaths  upon  which 
it  is  imperative  that  Inquests  be  held,  is  pointed  out  by  act  of 
parliament  ;  these  deaths  will  vary  in  number  with  the  social 
condition  proper  to  localities  and  epochs;  and  the  Coroner  must 
take  the  facts  as  he  finds  them,  and  deal  with  them  as  the  law 
directs.  And  yet,  with  the  system  of  check  now  in  force,  he 
must  often  be  in  apprehension,  whilst  performing  his  duty,  not 
so  much  of  unjust  curtailment  of  his  emoluments,  as  of  the 
grave  imputation  which  he  may  provoke,  that  he  is  capable  of 
abusing  the  privileges  of  his  office  for  the  purposes  of  illicit 
gain.  In  this  state  of  things,  many  instances  of  death  prcter- 
naturally  come  to,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  passed 
over,  by  Coroners  whose  nature  is  cither  timid  or  time-serving ; 
a  hindrance,  undoubtedly,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
justice  which,  by  some  means  or  another,  should  clearly  be 
removed.  It  is  an  irregularity  and  an  abuse  totally  incompatible 
with  the  design  and  pui-pose  of  the  whole  institution. 

The  greatness  of  this  evil  has  not  been  overlooked,  neither 
have  remedial  proposals  been  wanting.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  like  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  Coroner  should  be  paid  by 
a  fixed  salary  :  a  proceeding  which  would  place  that  officer  in  a 
position  freeing  him  alike  from  pecuniary  injury  and  from 
irritating  censure.  Upon  a  hasty  or  superficial  view  of  the  case, 
no  system  would  appear  to  be  more  just  or  politic  ;  nothing 
better  adapted  for  correction  of  the  abuse  in  question.  Yet, 
when  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  case  of  the  Coroner,  as  a 
judge  and  magistrate,  receives  a  closer  attention,  objections  to 
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the  plan  become  very  soon  apparent.     In  the  case  of  all  other 
officers   engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice,  there   is   a 
certain   pi-escription  of  duty  which  cannot  be  evaded  without 
exciting  general  observation,  from  which,  in  a  free  country  like 
ours,  a  measure  of  correction  ensues  in  the  operation  of  what  is 
called  public  opinion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Coroner  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
regulated  in  any  exact  and  definite  manner ;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  secured  in  their  integrity  by  the  all-powerful  influence 
of    the    said    public    opinion,    as    in    ordinary    circumstances. 
Indeed,  the  Coroner's  operations  to  a  great    extent   will,  and 
must,  be  determined  by  the  diligence  and  assiduity  which  he 
may  himself  bring  to  their  performance.     His  duties  are  of  a 
kind  especially  fitted  to  induce  negligence,  in  the  absence  of  the 
strongest  motives  for  their  discharge  ;  they  are  rarely  attractive 
or  interesting,  in  themselves  ;  much  more  frequently,  they  are 
tedious  and  wearisome ;  often,  indeed,  they  are  repulsive  in  a 
very   high   degree,    in    consequence   of  the   obligation,   legally 
imposed  alike  upon  the   Coroner  and  his  Jury,  of  personally 
inspecting  the  body  to  which  the  inquiry  relates.     Now,  the 
payment  by   fees    supplies    an    abiding,    constantly    renewed, 
stimulus  to  a  public  officer,  which  keeps  him  up  to  his  work 
much  more  efficiently  than  a  fixed  salary ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  fidelity  and  the  zeal  of  any  functionary,  for  active  purposes 
they  are  always  the  better  when  sustained  by  considerations  of 
self-interest.      It    is   sheer   affectation   to    denounce   accessory 
motives  of  this  nature  ;  they  arc  both  allowably  and  honorably 
admissible  as  incentives  to  the  more  earnest  performance  of 
professional  duty,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  whom  nothing 
dishonorable    could    so    much    as    tempt    from    the    path   of 
rectitude. 

Another  argument  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  salary,  as 
applicable  to  the  Coroner,  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  his 
duties  are  only  in  very  exceptional  instances  sufficiently  exton- 
sivc  to  engage  the  whole  of  his  time  ;  and,  in  some  districts, 
tlicy  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it.    This  being  the  case, 
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practising  solicitors,  and  occasionally  medical  men,  are  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  office,  the  particular  duties  of  which 
are  constantly  detaching  the  holder  from  other  and  lucrative 
employment.  How  expedient,  then,  it  is,  for  securing  an 
impartial  disposal  of  the  Coroner's  time  to  his  official  duties, 
that  he  should  be  specially  remunerated  for  the  particular  cases 
demanding  his  attention. 

It  is  certain  that  a  fixed  salary  would  place  duty  and  interest 
in  habitual  collision.  Having  regard  to  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  it  may  be  afiirmed  that,  for  the  public  interests  and 
the  protection  of  the  defenceless,  the  more  numerous  the 
Inquests  are,  the  better ;  whilst,  if  the  Coroner  were  remune- 
rated as  proposed,  it  would  become  his  interest  to  reduce  their 
numbers  to  a  minimum. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  must  not  be  omitted  in  discussing 
this  class  of  questions.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  maintained  that 
heroic  virtue  is  always  to  be  expected  from  public  officers  of  any 
description.  Indeed,  there  are  few  of  us  who,  whatever  be  our 
occupation,  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  require  the  accessory 
stimulant  of  our  o\vn  interest,  to  keep  us  thoroughly  upright 
and  self-  denying  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  routine  employments 
and  habitual  occupations. 

I  deem  the  custom,  then,  which  has  arisen,  of  cavilling  at 
and  disallowing  the  Coroner's  fees  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
absence  of  antecedent  suspicion  of  wrong- doing,  Inquests  have 
been  needlessly  held,  to  be  a  serious  and  a  practical  grievance, 
and  one  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  should  have 
some  speedy  redress. 

I  would  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  asserted  in  a  fore- 
going page,  that  the  very  absence  of  necessary  suspicion 
attaching  to  individuals,  constitutes  an  essential  circumstance, 
giving  value  and  distinctiveness  to  the  jurisdiction  in  question  ; 
it  being  the  mode  of  death  tliat  legally  determines  the  call  for 
an  inquiry,  and  not  any  presumed  result  to  ensue  upon  this 
latter.  The  sort  of  abuse  contemplated  by  the  magisterial  veto 
is  but  little  likely  to  occur  to  any  great  extent,  without  being 
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suppressed  in  a  fair  and  legitimate  manner.  Publicity  obtains 
in  all  such  matters  ;  everything  in  England  is  freely  criticised ; 
and  the  very  pi-esumption  of  wrong  calls  down  upon  itself 
unmitigated,  sometimes  licentious,  censure.  Even  should  the 
extreme  case  arise,  should  the  supposed  abuse  exhibit  itself 
incorrigible,  there  remains  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster, wherewith  rests,  I  understand,  authoi-ity  cither  for 
revision  of  the  Coroner's  proceedings  in  any  given  instance,  or 
for  removal  of  that  officer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  would  now  advert  to  another  impediment  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  Coroner's  functions :  I  allude  to  the  conse- 
quences of  paying  for  medical  evidence  in  all  cases  by  special 
fees.  This  objection  upon  my  part  will,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  for  which  I  have  just  been 
contending;  but  such  seeming  discrepancy  will  vanish,  as  I 
proceed. 

I  would  here  note  that  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is, 
unquestionably,  to  limit,  to  a  prejudicial  extent,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  full  and  proper  medical  evidence  is  obtained, 
because  its  citation  involves  a  special  expenditure.  This  circum- 
stance constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  administration  of 
justice  which  has  been  particularly  manifest  of  late  years,  in 
consequence  of  recent  advances  in  the  department  of  what  is 
called  Forensic  Medicine ;  and  thus  a  light  that  might 
frequently  be  shed  from  this  source  upon  the  causes  of 
obscure  modes  of  death,  becomes  from  financial  considerations 
occasionally  shut  out.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  this  state 
of  things,  practical  evils  must  sometimes  ensue  ;  and,  if  the  fact 
be  as  stated,  an  abuse  is  demonstrated  that  calls  for  some 
distinct  remedy,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Coroner's  jm'isdiction  is  to 
be  maintained  as  well  as  its  exterior  form.  Of  course,  this 
officer  must  be  anxious  to  keep  down  the  expenditure  which 
particular  Inquests  involve ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  for  this, 
that  he  may  avoid  the  irritating  criticism  which  a  real  or 
supposed  extravagance  in  this  direction  is  pretty  certain  to 
elicit. 
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It  is  for  the  Coroner  to  cite,  and  in  most  cases  to  decide 
upon  the  necessity  for  producing,  medical  testimony ;  and  he 
very  naturally  brings  to  the  deliberation  of  the  question  a 
strong  disposition  to  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  it.  Now,  as 
neither  his  previous  studies  nor  his  antecedents  in  any  way, 
except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  Medical  Coroner,  can  be  expected 
to  qualify  him  for  the  decision  upon  such  a  point  in  numerous 
instances  of  doubt,  the  only  secure  proceeding  must  obviously 
be  to  procure  medical  testimony  in  all  such  cases.  The  fact, 
however,  is  ordinarily  just  the  other  way ;  it  is  very  generally 
dispensed  with  altogether,  if  the  necessity  for  it  is  not  plain  and 
decided.  Although,  at  times,  indeed,  it  will  happen  that  the 
evidence  is  called  for,  when  it  can  shed  but  little  light  upon 
the  particular  investigation.  I  could  illustrate  these  assertions 
by  example,  if  it  were  within  my  limits  and  plan  to  do 
so  ;  as  it  is,  I  must  request  members  of  the  society  kindly 
to  take  what  I  have  just  said  upon  trust.  I  have  so  far 
the  privilege  of  asking  them  to  do  so,  that  I  have  frequently, 
at  one  period  or  another,  had  occasion  professionally  to  watch 
and  take  general  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  Coroner's  Court. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  impute  the 
blame  of  either  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  undue  timidity,  to 
any  one ;  the  abuse  which  I  have  set  forth  flows  unavoidably 
from  things  as  they  are ;  and,  for  myself,  I  have  never  seen,  in 
all  these  things,  any  disposition  to  act  otherwise  than  in  the 
fairest  and  most  upright  manner.  But,  until  the  Coroner  shall 
be  enabled  to  disembarrass  himself  from  financial  considera- 
tions in  deciding  upon  questions  of  medical  evidence,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  abuse,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  obviated. 

Of  course,  financial  considerations  cannot  be  put  aside,  or  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  this  matter ;  but,  how  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  would  you  correct  the  evil  pointed  out  ?  How  would  you 
obtain  complete  and  satisfactory  medical  testimony,  whenever 
it  should  be  wanted,  and  yet  avoid  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  question  of  fees "?  Before  giving  the  answer,  and  as 
preliminary  to  doing  so,  I   will   state   the    system    of  paying 
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medical  witnesses  at  this  time  in  operation.  It  is  settled,  and 
by  act  of  parliament,  I  believe,  that,  if  a  medical  man  be 
summoned  to  give  professional  evidence  in  the  Coroner's  Court, 
he  shall  receive  one  guinea,  and  an  additional  guinea  if  the 
evidence  have  been  preceded  by  a  post-mortem  inspection, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Coroner  himself.  Now,  in 
place  of  this  system,  I  would  substitute  the  payment,  by  fixed 
annual  salary,  of  Medical  officers  especially  appoiiited  for  this 
class  of  duties  ;  and  I  would  assign  to  each  of  these  officers  a 
certain  district  coextensive  and  coincident  with  that  of  the  local 
Coroner.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  make  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, and  to  give  evidence  arising  therefrom,  in  all  cases  in 
which  he  might  be  called  upon  by  this  latter  functionary 
to  do  so. 

The  objections  which  I  have  set  forth  as  existing  to  the  salary 
system  in  the  case  of  the  Coroner,  would  have  no  validity  in 
reference  to  the  Medical  officer,  the  performance  of  whose 
duties  would  not  be,  as  in  the  former  instance,  very  much 
ex  jit'oprio  motu,  but  would  be  systematically  called  forth  and 
directed  by  his  official  chief.  By  this  ])lan  the  Coroner  would 
have  neither  reason  nor  motive  fOr  omitting  to  procure  medical 
evidence,  or  to  limit  his  orders  for  an  internal  examination  of 
bodies  after  death  ;  and  such  omission  and  limitation  could  only 
be  expected  to  have  place  in  cii'cumstances  in  which  medical 
testimony  would  be  obviously  useless. 

Moreover,  the  Coroner  would  have  at  hand,  in  the  institution 
of  such  an  officer  as  I  have  suggested,  a  person  with  whom  he 
could  habitually  take  counsel  upon  various  doubtful  points, 
constantly  arising  in  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
counsel,  indeed,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  usefully  felt 
in  many  cases. 

Of  course,  in  particular  instances,  supplementary  medical 
testimony  would  be  required,  but  under  circumstances  so 
demonstrative  of  its  necessity,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  room  for 
controversy  on  the  point,  with  consequent  embarrrassment  and 
impediment  to  the  whole  jurisdiction. 
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I  would  now  glance  slightly  at  another  evil,  mcidental  to  the 
present  system ;  I  allude  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
post-mortem  examinations  are  often  made,  owing  to  the  little 
interest  they  excite  when  casually  undertaken,  and  to  the  little 
practical  value  very  often  possessed  by  the  medical  evidence 
which  is  given  at  the  Coroner's  inquest.  And  the  fact,  indeed, 
can  hardly  be  otherwise,  with  the  practice  now  ordinarily 
followed  of  committing  the  duty  to  medical  men  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  very  much  by  accident.  And  why?  Because  the 
mass  of  practitioners  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  that  familiarity 
with  Forensic  Medicine,  which  alone  can  fit  them  for  appreciating 
thoroughly  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  involved  in  an 
investigation  of  all  the  possible  causes  of  death.  Like  eveiy 
other  department  of  science,  for  its  successful  prosecution  there 
must  be  some  practical  training  in  the  individual  experience ; 
and  the  ordinary  career  of  a  medical  practitioner  supplies  the 
opportunity  for  no  such  training ; — little  more,  indeed,  than  the 
cai'eer  of  most  London  Physicians  for  skill  in  the  Obstetric  art, 
or  the  Village  Apothecary's  business  for  the  higher  branches  of 
Operative  Surgery. 

I  will  not,  however,  pui'sue  this  division  of  my  argument ;  I 
will  rather  svun  up  its  conclusions  by  suggesting  that  Forensic 
Medical  Officers,  well  selected,  would  acquire  dexterity,  readiness, 
and  skill,  in  their  examination  of  dead  bodies  ;  would  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  appearances  which  they  made  out,  and  scien- 
tifically to  interpret  their  significance ;  and,  further,  would 
acquire  the  rare  capability  of  stating  in  courts  of  justice  both 
facts  and  inferences,  in  a  lucid  and  untechnical  manner. 

A  medical  man,  under  the  proposed  circumstances,  should  be 
liberally  but  not  extravagantly  salaried,  as,  only  in  rare  cases, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  exclude  him  from  private  practice. 
His  official  duties,  excepting  in  widely  extended  districts,  could 
not  be  expected  to  engi'oss  any  very  large  proportion  of  his 
time ;  although,  it  should  of  course  be  understood  that  it  was 
always  at  the  Coroner's  disposal. 

It  appears   to  myself  that,  by  thus  restoring  the  practical 
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indepcnclencG  of  this  officer — freeing  him  from  painful  impu- 
tation and  unjust  amercement,  and  substituting,  at  the  same  time, 
a  fixed  annual  charge  for  the  present  system  of  arbitrary  and 
fluctuating  medical  expenditui'e — the  Inquest  would  be  much 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  at  present ;  hindrances  and 
impediments  -would  be  removed,  and  a  correction,  to  some  extent, 
be  obtained  of  practical  evils  that  tend  to  put  tlie  machinery  of 
the  Coroner's  court  out  of  harmony  with  its  primitive  idea. 

It  has  been  far  from  my  design,  in  this  paper,  to  exhaust  the 
question  of  possible  amendments  in  the  form  of  this  particular 
jurisdiction ;  I  have  simply  proposed  to  myself  a  contribution 
in  aid,  suggested  by  the  defects  that  had  especially  presented 
themselves  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  my  own  observations  and 
reflection.  Very  likely,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  in 
support  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  Inquest  strictly  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution  ;  and,  indeed,  much,  it 
appears  to  me,  requires  to  be  said,  seeing  that  evidently,  at  the 
present  day,  a  disijosition  betrays  itself  to  depreciate  and,  at 
times  even,  to  deride  the  Coroner's  Court.  Yet,  it  is  an  insti- 
tution that  can  scarcely  have  its  precise  functions  fulfilled  by 
any  other  agency  already  available.  Magisterial  and  police 
investigations  must  be  preceded  by  some  reasonable  ground  of 
suspicion  attaching  to  individuals,  —  a  jurisdiction  strikingly 
incompetent,  in  numerous  instances,  to  elicit  the  first  evidences 
of  crime.  "Were  it  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  for  myself, 
I  could  cite  many  cases  in  Avhich  inculpatory  facts  primai'ily 
revealed  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  b}-^  the  Coroner,  had 
been  quite  unsuspected  prior  to  it,  and  in  which  the  ends  of 
justice  never  would  have  been  attained,  if  pi'esumption  of  wrong 
had  been  required  to  precede  the  inquiry.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
I  think,  whether  the  gigantic  crimes  of  William  Palmer  would 
have  met  with  some  retributive  desert  when  they  did,  had  there 
existed  no  Coroner's  jurisdiction. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  knowledge  so 
general  that  an  investigation  must  legally  follow  all  sudden  and 
unexpected  deaths,  largely  diminishes  crime  by  deterring  from 
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it,  in  ai^prehension  of  the  probable  consequences  of  a  Coroner's 
Inquest.  Certainly,  a  negative  proposition  like  this  is  very 
difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  demonstrate ;  yet  facts  from 
time  to  time  reveal  themselves,  which  place  this  matter  in 
the  category  of  the  highest  probability.  Scotland,  it  is 
well  known,  does  not  possess  this  particular  jurisdiction ; 
by  some  pefsons,  I  believe,  this  circumstance  has  been 
cited  as  a  reason  for  its  abolition  in  this  country.  But 
to  make  this  a  valid  argument,  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
actual  agencies  for  the  discovery  of  crime  in  Scotland,  afford  an 
equal  security  against  domestic  crime  and  household  assassina- 
tion, with  that  which  we  enjoy  in  England.  Impossible  as  it  is 
to  prove,  by  an  array  of  facts,  a  definite  statement  upon 
questions  of  this  kind,  a  history  like  the  following,  which  I  take 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"-  goes  veiy 
far  to  show  the  evil  results  of  what  most  of  us,  I  should 
suppose,  regard  as  a  serious  legal  defect  in  the  social  economy 
of  our  Northern  brethren  : — 

•'  Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
a  gentleman  and  his  wife, — both  of  them  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  resided  on  their  own  estate  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
market  town.  One  daughter,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  lived 
with  her  parents;  the  other  children  were  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  This  young  lady  was  known  for  her  bold 
and  eccentric  habits,  and  there  was  something  coarse  and 
repulsive  about  her.  She  had  previously  inherited  a  small  and 
independent  property  from  an  aunt,  (who  died  suddenly  whilst 
she  was  staying  in  the  house,)  and  she  was  entitled  to  a  share  of 
her  father's  estate  upon  his  death,  which  was  then  to  be  sold  to 
pay  off  encumbrances  and  provide  lor  several  children.  The 
father  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  it  was  therefore  without 
surprise  that  the  neighbours  heard  that  he  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  illness ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  previously  in  good  health, 
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suffered  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  from 
vomiting  and  internal  disorder.  A  medical  man  was  called  in, 
antl  he  continued  to  attend  daily  for  a  month  at  the  house. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  poisoning  hy  arsenic,  as  he 
himself  admitted  when  afterwards  questioned  on  the  subject. 
He  prescribed  such  remedies  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  the 
symptoms  were  checked  for  a  time.  But  these 'remedies,  and 
all  the  food  which  the  patients  took,  were  administered  to  them 
by  the  daughter,  who  never  quitted  the  bed-side  of  her  parents. 
No  second  medical  adviser  was  called  in,  and  after  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  about  thirty  days,  both  father  and  mother 
expired  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  lay  side  by  side  in  the 
same  bed.  The  daughter  exhibited  the  most  violent  and  even 
extravagant  grief,  and  flung  herself  on  the  dead  bodies  of  her 
parents.  No  further  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  cause  of 
their  illness  and  death,  although  the  circumstances  were 
thought  suspicious  by  all  who  knew  them;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  physician  was  in  his  own  mind  satisfied  that 
there  had  been  foul  play.  These  suspicions  were  strengthened 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  conduct  of  the  young  woman 
herself  after  she  became  her  own  mistress.  She  hastily  got 
possession  of  her  share  of  the  property,  flung  herself  into  the 
arms  of  a  profligate  apothecary,  with  whom  she  eloped  to  France, 
and  after  having  spent  the  whole  of  her  patrimony  in  two  or 
three  years,  she  terminated  her  existence  by  poison.  This  was 
a  case  which  demanded  the  most  seai'ching  investigation.  The 
suspicions  of  the  neighbours  were  ai'oused,  and  tlie  medical 
attendant  did  not  scruple  in  private  to  avow  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  illness  of  both  the  parents  were  those  of  arsenical 
poisoning;  and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  clear  up  the  mysteiy 
by  a  judicial  inquiry." 

"If  such  an  event,"  the  Reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  "with  all  the 
attendant  circumstances,  had  happened  in  England,  there 
would  have  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  Coroner's  Inquest  held  on 
the  remains.  The  rumour  would  have  reached  that  officer's  ear, 
even  if,  as  is  most  unlikely,  a  dii'cct  communication  were  not 
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made  to  him  on  the  subject;  and  it  would  have  been  his  duty 
immediately  to  summon  a  jury,  and  investigate  the  case.  To 
set  the  inquiiy  in  motion  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
make  any  accusation,  but  simply  to  state  that  the  deaths  were 
suspicious ;  and  then  the  evidence  adduced  would  have  pointed 
out  the  suspected  party,  who  would  have  been  apprehended,  and 
if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  justified  it,  would  have  been  committed 
for  trial.  But  in  this  case  the  fact  of  death  by  poisoning  was 
never  proved  or  legally  investigated,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
essential  fact  no  proceedings  were  instituted  against  persons 
whom  it  was  painful  even  to  suspect  of  so  hoiTible  a  crime." 

Occurrences  like  this  one  cannot,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
be  unique  ;  to  one  fact  of  this  kind  that  obtains  publication,  there 
must  surely  be  numerous  others  that  are  never  heard  of, — for 
privacy  is  of  the  essence  of  such  circumstances.  Hence,  where 
there  is  neither  Coroner  nor  any  other  officer  with  precisely  anal- 
ogous functions,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
secret  crimes  of  the  gravest  dye,  maintain  inviolate  their  dread 
concealment.  How  important,  then,  it  is,  not  only  that  we 
adhere  to  this  good  old  Saxon  jurisdiction,  but  that,  further,  we 
keep  it  in  full  correspondence  with  its  primitive  aim  and 
purpose ;  and  that,  when  from  any  cause,  a  discordance  arises 
between  its  working  mechanism  and  informing  thought,  we 
should  reinstate  them  in  harmony,  and  in  this  manner  sustain 
the  integrity  of  what  Mr.  Koberton,  in  the  course  of  our  last 
year's  proceedings  in  this  room,  so  emphatically  chai'acterised 
as  an  eminently  Christian  institution. 
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The  Insalubrity  of  the  Deep  Cornish  Mines,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Physical  Degeneracy  and  Early  Deaths  of  the  Mining 
Population. 

By    Mr.   John    Egbert  on. 
[Read  March  28th,  1859,] 

Finding  myself  last  summer  in  need  of  a  holiday,  I  set  off, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  look  at  Cornwall.  I  had  little 
knowledge  of  that  county,  even  from  reading ;  and  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  gaining  a  sight  of  the  open  Atlantic  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Land's  End,  was  the  motive  for  my  tour,  rather  than  any 
particular  curiosity  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people. 
I  knew  that  there  were  inines,  but  of  the  physical  state  of  the 
miners  I  had  heard  nothing. 

After  crossing  the  Tamar  our  way  to  Liskeard  was  thi'ough  a 
green,  undulating,  pastoral  country,  like  Devon ;  from  this  to 
Bodmin  we  admired  the  deep  woody  glens,  along  which  the 
road  Avinds ;  whilst,  from  Bodmin  to  St.  Austle,  the  country  is 
rough  and  naked,  owing,  in  part,  to  mining ;  but  still  more  from 
its  yielding  the  white  China  clay,  exported  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities to  the  Potteries.  Nothing  surprised  and  amused  us  more 
than  the  milky  streams  cverywhei'o, — the  colour  imparted  by 
this  white  clay.  The  land  literally  flows  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  richest  milk  ;  but  if  there  was  "  honey"  too,  we  did  not 
happen  to  see  it.  Tlie  towns  have  a  look  of  comfort  and  oven 
of  wealth  ;  particularly  St.  Austle,  where  a  number  of  the  shops 
arc  richly  furnished.      There  are  no  brick  houses,  all  arc  of 
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stone,  and  tlio  cottages  in  villages  and  towns,  bave  the  appearance 
of  being  recent  —  that  is,  as  if  tliey  had  been  built  within 
the  present  century  ;  and  I  had  not  thus  far,  though"  attentively 
regai-ding  the  state  of  the  people,  seen  a  ragged  jierson,  young  or 
old.  In  Truro,  the  opulent  capital  of  the  county,  where  we  passed 
two  nights,  many  of  the  houses  and  shops  are  very  handsome, 
whilst  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  Early  in  a  morning 
I  wandered  through  the  lowest  quarters,  but  did  not  meet  with 
anyone,  tattered  or  barefoot.  Here,  as  in  the  other  pi'incipal 
towns,  the  people  have  a  healthy  look,  indicating  salubrity  of 
climate  and  sufficiency  of  food.  From  Truro,  by  Redruth  and 
Camborne  to  Penzance,  the  country  is  rough  from  the  debris 
of  mines,  and  very  populous,  as  the  numerous  cots  and 
villages  of  the  miners  shew.  From  Penzance  onwards  to 
the  Land's  End  the  country  is  tame,  and,  generally,  wears 
a  rough  broken-up  character,  a  little  disappointing  to  the 
visitor  who  has  been  expecting  to  find  the  sceneiy  grand 
and  imposing. 

Before  adverting  to  the  painful,  startling,  facts  with  which  I 
became  acquainted,  concerning  the  insalubrity  of  the  mines,  and 
the  ill-health  of  the  miners,  I  will  mention  what  I  learned  with 
regard  to  the  social  state  of  the  miners.  I  had  been  told  that 
Wesleyan  Methodism  prevailed  ai'ound  the  mines,  and  this  on 
enquiry  was  confirmed.  The  miners,  almost  without  exception, 
belong  to  the  Wesleyan  body;  and  numbers  of  the  men, 
working  under-ground  during  the  w'eek,  are  lay-preachers  on 
the  Sunday.  There  is  little  drunkenness :  intoxicating  drinks 
are  never  carried  down  into  the  mines.  Sometimes  on  the 
monthly  pay-day,  we  were  told,  a  few  of  the  younger  miners  will 
have  a  spree,  but  this  to  no  great  extent.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  is  very  small.  When  at  Camborne,  a  mining 
town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  I  learnt  from  the  intelligent 
Registrar,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Surgeon,  that  the  illegitimate  to  the 
legitimate  births  are  about  as  one  to  34,  or  three  per  cent. 
It  is  true,  he  informed  me,  that  a  rather  considerable  number  of 
women  are  pregnant  at  marriage ;    but,  he  added,  that  it  is  very 
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rare  for  a  man  to  desert  a  ■woman  in  that  condition. -=  Moreover, 
the  proportion  of  offenders  against  the  laws  is  comparatively 
small  in  Cornwall;  less,  it  is  said,  than  half  of  that  in  England 
and  Wales.  In  and  around  Camborne  many  of  the  miners  own 
the  cottages  they  inhabit ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  what  one  sees, 
that  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  good  management  prevails.  The  love 
of  dress  among  the  women,  nevertheless,  is  remarkable. 
"  You  ought,"  said  a  Cornish  gentleman  to  me,  "  to  be  here  on 
a  Sunday,  for  the  miners'  wives  and  daughters  are,  on  that  day, 
so  finely  dressed,  many  of  them  in  silks,  that  you  would  hardly 
distinguish  them  from  ladies."  The  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  a  crowd  of  young  women  I  saw  at  work  at  the  Dolcoath 
mines,  under  the  sheds  where  the  tin-ore  is  dressed,  is  hardly  to 
be  credited  unless  witnessed ;  especially  in  an  occupation  which, 
without  early  habits  of  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  clothes,  would  inevitably  soil  or  even  cover  them 
Avith  mud ;  yet  in  the  whole  number,  a  couple  of  hundi-eds  or 
more,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  on  the  neat  sun-bonnet ; 
whose  boots  were  not  blacked  and  brightly  polished  ;  and  whose 
dress  was  not  clean,  and  free  from  tear  or  patch.  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  tidiness  of  these  girls  that  I  wandered  among 
them  long  enough  to  cast  my  eyes  on  each  one  of  them,  and  a 
more  interesting  sight  I  am  sure  could  not  be  found  in  the 
whole  island.  Nor  is  this  scrupulosity  about  the  care  of  their 
persons  confined  to  the  young  women  of  any  particular  locality  ; 
it  is  the  same,  I  was  informed,  at  all  the  dressing-floors  of  the 
tin  mines. 

Now  what  is  the  physical  condition — the  health  of  the  mining 
population  ?  When  in  Penzance  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr.  Couch,  Surgeon  to  several  mines,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  and  well  known  for  the  investigation  he 

*  Dr.  Barham  says,  that  in  the  parish  and  neighbourlioo<l  of  Camborne, 
whicli  embraces  a  population  of  30,000,  it  was  stated  by  au  OfHcer  of  the  Union, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  there  was  not  one  woman  there 
living  in  a  state  of  open  prostitution.  Reports  on  the  employment  of  children, 
Vol.  i,  page  807. 
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has  made  with  regard  to  the  diseases  of  minors.  Before  seeing 
him  I  liad  no  suspicion  that  the  miners  or  their  offspring  suffer 
in  heahh.  On  my  teUing  him  how  much  I  was  pleased  with 
what  I  had  observed ;  with  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  the 
tow^ns,  and  the  absence  of  poverty  and  rags  in  the  streets,  he 
said  that  this  Avas  true,  but  that  cxi)erience  and  closer  observa- 
tion w^ould  somewhat  modify  the  impression  I  had  received  ; 
for  that  early  death  or  lingering  disease  is  the  fate  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  work  underground,  and  that  such  is  the 
impaired  constitution  of  the  miners  that  many  of  their  children 
arc  feeble  and  unhealthy :  in  proof  of  which,  said  he,  if  the 
annual  deaths  occurring  in  a  mining  parish  are  taken,  about 
fifty-five  deaths  in  every  hundred  are  found  to  be  under  the  age 
of  five  years.  Having  in  an  early  period  of  my  life,  given  some 
attention  to  the  mortality  of  children,  and  as  I  had  rarely  before 
heard  of  so  great  a  proportional  number  of  deaths  under  the 
age  of  five,  even  in  large  towns,  I  solicited  of  Mr.  Couch  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  facts  he  had  accumulated  con- 
cerning the  mortality  of  children  in  mining  parishes.  This  he 
kindly  gave  me,  for  the  most  part  in  a  printed  form,='-  and  also 
by  letter ;  and  lest  what  I  have  to  tell  about  tlie  unhealthiness 
of  miners  should  be  received  with  some  degree  of  indifference, 
on  the  plea  that  other  trades  are  unhealthy,  and  that,  jierhajis, 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case  of  these  Cornishmen,  I  will 
first  of  all  beg  attention  to  the  state  of  the  children  in  the 
mining  district  of  St.  Just ;  for,  should  it  appear  that  they 
though  born  in  an  open,  salubrious  country,  are  in  a  surprising 
degree  feeble  and  short-lived,  the  fact  will  necessitate  an  enquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  parents — an  enquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  hold  good  according  to  the  proverb,  that  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  its  fruit. 

INIost  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Just,  writes  Mr.  Couch,  except 
those  Avho  have  no  connection  with  mining  operations,  have  a 

*  A  St.atisticnl  Tnvestigatiou  into  the  mortality  of  the  miners  in  the  district 
of  .St.  Just,  in  Pcnwith.  [Tnchnlin;^  T.ables  of  Mortahty  for  the  uiueteeu  years 
ending  1!J5G.]     By  Richard  Q.  Couch,  Es(i.,  M.ll.C.S. 
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bloodless  and  an  iinhealthy  look ;  they  are  never  incommoded 
by  superfluous  fat,  but  ai'e  spare  in  form,  and  scrofulous  in  their 
appearance.  But  such  as  live  l)y  independent  means,  or  Avho 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  as  stout  and  ruddy  as 
persons  found  in  any  part  of  England.* 

From  this  infirm  condition  of  the  adult,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  children  suffer.  "  A  large  proportion  die  from  mere  debility 
within  the  first  year  of  their  existence ;  and  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  these  miserable  specimens  of  humanity  can  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  diseased  appearance,  small,  thin,  and 
shrivelled,  with  scarcely  strength  to  cry ;  it  seems  sometimes 
almost  a  crime  to  attempt  to  prolong  their  existence.  In  the 
Eegister,  the  number  dying,  having  '  debility '  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  death,  is  astonishing."!  In  early  childhood  the 
influence  of  occupation  on  the  mortality  can,  of  course,  have  no 
direct  eflect,  since  children  are  not  sent  into  the  mines  under 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  "  Till  then,"  says  Mr.  Couch,  "  they 
either  go  to  school  or  run  wild ;  and,  unlike  the  children  of 
large  cities  or  towns,  they  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Atlantic." 
The  extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  deaths  under  five  years, 
before-mentioned — fifty-five  per  cent. — and  this  not  for  a  single 
year,  but  taken  on  the  average  of  16  years,  is  a  result,  as  the 
Author  truly  remarks,  "  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  no  other 
cause  than  the  debilitated  constitutions  of  the  parents  being 
entailed  on  the  children. "| 

That  55  per  cent,  of  deaths  under  the  age  of  five  years,  is 

*  St.  Jast,  in  Penwith,  by  the  census  of  1851,  contains  a  population  of  10,520, 
mostly  mining.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  probably  less  than  a 
seventh  of  the  356,662  inhabitants  of  Connvall  arc  miners,  and  that  the  non- 
muiuig  people  of  that  county  have  ever  been  renowned  for  their  health,  strength, 
and  longevity.  See  a  very  striking  passage  with  reference  to  this,  in  Camden's 
Brittania;    Vol.  i.  "Cornwall," — Folio  edition,  1789. 

t  Mr.  Couch's  Statistical  Investigation,  &c.,  page  32.  Mesenteric  Con- 
sumption, according  to  Sir  John  Forbes  "  is  more  than  usually  common  among 
the  children  of  Penzance."  Trans,  of  the  Provint-ial  .Medical  and  Surgical 
Association,   Vol.  iv,,  p.  197. 

+  Ibid,  page  35. 
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indeed  an  excessively  higli  proportion,  occurring  in  an  elevated 
country  district,  free  from  miasma,  will  very  plainly  aj)pear 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  infantile  mortality  under  the  same 
age,  in  the  following  cities,  calculated  from  the  tajbles  of  the 
Registrar  General,  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
1855,  namely: — for  London,  (I  omit  fractions),  40  per  cent,; 
Liverpool,  48  ;  Manchester,  47  ;  and  Leeds,  40.- 

From  this  hrief  glance  at  the  feeble  degenerate  offspring,  let 
us  turn  to  the  parents — the  miners.  That  they  are  unhealthy 
lias  been  long  known  and  adverted  to  by  various  writers,  who 
have  established  the  fact  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  Cornish 
miners,  and  that  the  diseases  so  destructive  to  them  are  engendered 
chiefly  by  the  noxious  atmosphere  ordinarily  existing  in  the 
mines,  but  partly  also  by  the  mode  of  ascent  from  the  deep 

♦  The  difference  between  the  deaths  under  the  age  of  five  for  male,  and  those 
for  female  childi'cn,  in  St.  Just,  is  remarkably  great,  being  on  tlie  average  of 
sixteen  years,  males  64*07,  and  females  only  Ahu'i, — a  fact  to  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  the  well  known  greater  feebleness,  everywhere,  of  male  infants  iu 
sickly,  scrofulous  families.  The  following  Table,  calculated  from  the  Registrar 
General's  Reports  for  the  tluree  years  ending  185.'),  gives  the  mortahty  of  males 
and  females  under  the  age  of  five  for  Cornwall  and  fom-  ucighbom'ing 
counties : — 

Males.  Females.  Both. 

Coniwall 38-98     34-23     ....     36-65. 

Devon 34-65     29-03     31-84. 

Dorset 36-06     ....     27-92     ....     31-88. 

Wilts 35-73     28-03     31-88. 

Somerset 33-73     ....     28-11     30-85. 

As  the  children  of  the  large  agricultural  and  other  non-mining  population  of 
Cornwall,  are,  vuidoubtedly,  as  healthy  as  the  children  in  these  bordering 
counties,  the  higher  proportion  of  deaths  here  exhibited  for  Cornwall,  can  be 
o^nng  to  nothing  else  than  the  excessive  infantile  mortality  in  the  families 
of  tlie  miners. 

The  same  feature  admits  of  striking  illustration  in  another  way.  It  is  a  law  that 
whenever  the  infantile  death-rate  is  great,  there  the  birth-rate  is  high.  Now  I  find 
that  taking  all  England  on  the  average  of  the  three  yeai-s,  ending  1855,  there  is 
one  bii-th  only  for  every  36  (very  nearly  for  every  37)  of  the  population  ;  whilst, 
for  tlie  same  period  in  Cornwall  29  persons  give  a  bii'th  ;  in  the  mining  parish 
of  lUogan  it  is  28  persons,  and  in  the  pai-ish  of  St.  Just  in  Pcnwith,  there  is 
one  birth  for  every  25  persons. 
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mines  by  ladders.*  The  diseases  in  question  affect  the  chest, 
and  are,  consumption,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  spitting  of 
blood,  asthma,  and  affections  of  the  heart:  these  are  the 
maladies  that  shorten  life  ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  distressing 
natm'e  which  greatly  prevail,  as  epilepsy,  and  obstinate  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs.f 

Taking  the  deaths  for  the  district  of  St.  Just  in  the  five  years 
ending  1856,  the  result  is,  that  forty-nine  in  every  hundi'ed  of 
the  miners  appear  to  die  of  chest  disease,  and  of  males  not 
miners  only  tweuty-eight  in  a  hundred.  "SMien,  however,  the 
calculation  is  made  on  the  average,  not  of  five  years,  but  of 
nineteen,  viz.  from  1837  to  1856  inclusive,  it  is  seen  that 
chest  diseases  carry  off  a  proportion  equal  to  fifty-one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  miners ;  and  if  the  deaths  from  accidents 
occurring  in  the  mines  (to  which  the  other  males  are  not  exposed) 
be  thrown  out,  then  the  per  centage  for  miners  destroyed  by 
chest  disease,  rises  to  the  high  figure  of  sixty-two  in  the 
hundred,  —  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  males,  not 
miners. 

Mr.  Couch  pursues  another  important  line  of  enquiry,  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  of  miners,  viz.  as  to  the  duration  of 
then"  ability  for  mining  labour   compared  with   their  ages   at 

*  Besides  Mr.  Couch's  Statistical  Investigation,  I  may  mention  "Statistics 
of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall ;"  by  Sii-  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  il.P.,  Jom'ual  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  i.,  p.  82.  Dr.  Barham's  very  copious  and 
interesting  Report  on  the  emploj-nient  of  children  in  mines,  printed  ui  1842. 
Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Himdred  of  Penw-ith,  comprisin"-  the 
District  of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall;  by  Sir  -Jolm  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
in  vols.  ii.  and  iv.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sm-^ical 
Association,  a  production  of  smgular  value  and  importance,  hitherto  much 
overlooked;  and  Mr.  Mackworth  on  "  The  Ventilation  of  MetaUic  Muies,"  in 
21st  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  1853. 

t  Sir  .John  Forbes  states,  that  among  the  patients  treated  at  the  Penzance 
Dispensary  during  a  period  of  17  yeai-s,  there  were  no  fewer  than  97  cases  of 
epilepsy — a  proportion,  he  tliiuks,  double  what  would  be  found  in  a  like  number 
of  patients  in  Plymouth  or  London :  the  cause  of  the  frequency  of  epilepsy  in 

the  Land's  End  district,  he  attributes  to  the  great  prevalence  of  scrofula. 

Transactions  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Association.    Vol.  iv.,  p.  196, 
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death.  The  metlaod  adopted  is  this  : — he  takes  the  average  age 
of  the  minci's  at  death  found  in  the  public  Register,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  same  class  of  men  at  work  in  mines.  The 
two  are  widely  different.  A  number  of  the  miners,  he  tells  us, 
are  continually  from  a  variety  of  causes,  becoming  unable  to  go 
underground.  Some  fail  sooner  than  others;  but  nearly  all  are 
compelled,  as  they  advance  in  years,  to  seek  more  healthy  work 
at  the  surface.  Accidents  too  from  falls,  and  from  blasting  with 
gunpowder,  which  are  very  frequent,  with  chest  and  other  kinds 
of  disease,  force  a  certain  proportion  to  retire,  and,  for  the 
remainder  of  life,  often  extending  to  many  years,  to  subsist  by 
the  aid  of  the  sick  club  or  of  the  union.  AVell,  the  deaths 
registered  as  those  of  miners  from  1837  to  1856,  in  St.  Just, 
shew  an  average  age  of  47  years :  but  what  is  the  average 
age  of  the  living,  working  miner  ?  the  answer  I  give  chiefly  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Couch. — "  It  will  not  be  necessary  perhaps,  to 
give  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  ages  of  the  working 
miners  in  all  the  mines  in  the  district,  since  they  are  very  much 
alike  in  each ;  but  I  have  selected  three  for  special  reference  in 
distinct  localities  distant  from  one  another,  —  Balleswidden, 
Lelant,  and  Ding-Dong.  As  the  tables  of  mortality  before 
referred  to  have  reference  only  to  St.  Just,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  a  more  satisfactory  result  would  be  obtained  if  the 
mines  examined  were  also  of  the  same  district.  In  estimating 
the  age  of  the  working  miner,  I  have  been  as  liberal  to  the  class 
as  consistently  with  truth  it  was  possible  to  be.  All  arc 
considered  as  miners  who  ore  at  present  employed  in  under- 
ground labour,  and  in  the  class  are  included  such  men  as  are 
occupied  in  timber  work  below  the  surface."  Yet,  what  is  the 
result?  "NVhilst  the  average  terminal  age  of  life  in  the  Register 
is  as  we  have  seen,  47  yeai's,  the  average  age  of  the  715  living 
miners  at  work  in  the  above  three  mines,  is  28  years  and  one 
month,  a  difference  of  nearly  19  years.  The  age  at  death  of  the 
miner  is  47  years,  but  his  active  life,  supposing  it  to  have 
coumienced  at  10  years,  terminates  in  18  years, — in  other  words 
at  the  age  of  28 ;   a  period  Avheu,  in  most  other  occupations,  he 
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would  be  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  of  vigour.  Yet, 
the  worst  has  not  been  stated,  for  when  the  timber-men  and 
such  as  only  go  below  occasionally  are  left  out,  the  average  age 
for  the  remainder  who  are  genuine  miners,  sinks  to  twenty-six.* 
How  strikingly  is  the  foregoing  corroborated  by  Sir  John  Forbes 
in  his  Medical  Topograpliy  of  the  Land's  End  I 

" The  examination  of  a  body  of  miners  v.hen  assembled  on 
any  public  occasion,  cleaned  from  their  ochiy  defilement,  and  in 
the  dress  of  the  common  labourer,  impresses  the  observer  with 
the  behef  that  they  are  not  healthy,  and  that  they  are  much 
older  than  is  really  the  case.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  my  medical 
correspondents,  resident  in  a  mining  district,  that  an  agricultural 
labourer  at  forty-five  is  almost  as  good  as  a  miner  at  twenty-five, 
and  the  relative  appearance  of  the  two  justifies  this  opinion. ' 
Again,  "  An  old  man  (a  miner)  of  St.  Just  informs  me,  that  all 
miners  are  less  hardy  than  husbandmen,  and  eat  less.  He 
thinks  that  three  out  of  every  five  miners  above  forty  years  of 
age,  have  short  breath  and  cough ;  and  that  a  still  larger 
proportion  die  before  they  are  fifty,  or  even  forty."  "  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  whole  profession  in  the  "West  of 
Cornwall,"  says  Sir  John,  "  goes  to  establish  the  great  com- 
parative unhealthiness  of  miners,  and  the  premature  death  of  a 
great  proportion  of  them  from  diseases  occasioned  by  their  mode 
of  hf6."t 

But  what  is  a  Cornish  mine  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  health 
of  the  workei-s  is  so  speedily  impaii-ed  ?  Metallic  ores  lie  chiefly 
in  veins  or  fissures  of  rocks  ;  and  a  vein,  unlike  the  coal  strata 
which  are  generally  horizontal,  descends  in  a  line  not  deviating 
from  the  perpendicular  by  so  much  as  forty-five  degrees,  to  a 
depth  never  known  with  anything  like  accuracy.      It  having 

*  Mr.  Couch.— Page  38. 
f  Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Jled.  and  Sui-g.  Association,  Vol.  iv.  p.  220.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Jewell,  Wesleyan  Minister  at  St.  Just  says,  in  answer  to  the 
question — Could  you  distinguish  tlie  childi'en  [lads]  who  work  underground  from 
others,  when  di'cssed  in  their  Sunday  clothes  ?  "  I  tliink  I  should  Imow  them 
very  readily  in  the  Sunday  School  by  their  greater  sallowness."  Dr.  Barham's 
Reports,  p.  849. 
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been  determined  to  dig  the  ores,  shafts  are  sunk  pci-pendicularly 
from  the  surface  to  a  suitable  depth,  and  from  these  shafts, 
horizontal  galleries,  between  two  and  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
high,  arc  driven  at  different  levels  to  strike  the  metallic  vein. 
In  proportion  as  the  galleries  are  extended  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  it  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  form 
additional  shafts,  both  for  ventilation  and  to  facilitate  the  raising 
of  the  ore  ;  and  a  number  of  these  shafts  (named  winzes)  do  not 
communicate  with  the  surface,  but  connect  the  galleries  under- 
ground at  different  levels. 

"  A  mine  thus  consists,"  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Forbes, 
"  of  a  series  of  horizontal  galleries  generally  one  above  the  other, 
but  sometimes  running  parallel,  traversed  at  irregular  intervals 
by  vertical  shafts,  (winzes),  and  all  communicating  together 
either  directly  or  indirectly."  We  shall,  perhaps,  best  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  a  mine,  however,  by  selecting  an  example. 
Take  the  Consolidated  copper  mines  near  Kedruth.  "  Here," 
says  Mrs.  Somei'ville,  "  ten  years  ago,  there  were  96  shafts 
besides  other  perpendicular  communications  undergi*ound 
(winzes)  from  level  to  level :  the  depth  of  the  whole  of  these 
shafts  added  together  amounted  to  about  25  miles  ;  the  galleries 
and  levels  extending  horizontally' about  43  miles;  and  2,500 
persons  were  employed  in  it."* 

From  a  more  recent  account,  we  learn  that  the  depth  of  these 
mines  from  the  surface  is  300  fathoms  (1800  feet);  and  the  extent 
of  the  underground  workings,  55,000  fathoms,  or  sixty-three 
miles  !  The  accompanying  vertical  section  of  part  of  a  Cornish 
mine,  taken  from  Dr.  Barham's  Kcport,  is  perhaps  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  wonderful  results,  in  the 
digging  of  ores,  accomphshed  by  human  labour,  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  power  of  gunpowder.  The  lowest  gallery  is  at 
a  depth  from  the  surface  of  1104  feet,  and  the  reader  will  see, 
for  the  sketch  speaks  plainly  to  the  eye,  the  curious  arrangement 
of  the  mine  ;    consisting  of  profound    shafts    or   pits  opening 

*  Physical  Geogi'apliy,  -Ith  CiUtion,  lUoii.  p.  IfJl. 
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at  the  surface,  horizontal  galleries,  and  underground  perpen- 
dicular shafts  (winzes)  connecting  the  galleries. 

These  mines  are  in  a  sense  the  effect  of  the  genius  of  Watt ; 
for  without  the  steam-pump  to  preserve  them  from  inundation 
they  could  not  be  worked  for  an  hour.  In  February  and  iMarch, 
1837,  there  were  discharged  from  the  Consolidated  Mines,  by 
engines,  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  1657  imperial  gallons 
of  water  per  minute  ;  and  it  was  calculated  that,  in  the  same 
year,  the  water  pumped  by  sixty  Cornish  engines  amounted  to 
37,000,000  of  tons.  I  here  again  avail  myself  of  Sir  John 
Forbes'  descriptive  talent. — 

"  A   person   unacquainted   with   the   details    of  mining,    on 
hearing  of  many  hundreds  of  men  employed  in  a  single  mine, 
might  naturally  imagine  that  a  visit  to  its  recesses  would  afford 
a  picturesque  and  imposing  spectacle  of  gregarious  labour  and 
bustle,  tremendous  noise,  and  much  artificial  brilliancy  to  cheer 
the  gloom.     Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  truth — as  far 
as  regards  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  for  like  their  fellow-labourers 
the  moles,  the  miners  are  solitary  in  their  operations.     Seldom 
do  we  find  more  than  three  or  four  men  in  one  gallery  at  a 
time,  where  they  are  seen  pursuing  the  common  operations  of 
digging  or  boring  the  rock,  in  the  inner  extremity  of  the  gallery, 
by  the  feeble  glimmering  of  a  small   candle,  with  very  little 
noise  or  bodily  movement.     Very  seldom  are  they  within  the 
sound  of  each  other's  operations,  except  occasionally,  when  they 
hear  the  dull  report  of  the  explosions.     In  the  vicinity  of  the 
main  shaft  of  the  mine,  indeed,  the  incessant  action  of  the  huge 
chain  of  pumps,  produces  a  constant  but  not  very  loud  noise, 
while  the  occasional  rattling  of  the  metallic  buckets  for  raising 
the  ore,  against  the  walls  of   the  shaft,  as  they  ascend   and 
descend,  relieves  in  some  degree  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 
Still  everything  is  dreary,  dull,  and  cheerless ;  and  one  can  be 
with  difficulty  persuaded,  even  when  in  the  richest  and  most 
populous  mines,  that  he  is  in  the  centre  of  such  extensive  and 
important  operations.     What  adds  greatly  to  the  impression  of 
tameness,  is  the  extreme  dai-kness  and  dirtmess  of  the  galleries. 
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There  is  no  light  whatever  but  that  afforded  by  the  candles  of 
the  workmen,  and  by  those  carried  by  yourself  and  guide  ;  while 
the  universal  presence  of  water  soaking  through  the  crevices  of 
the  galleries  and  intermixing  with  the  dust  and  rubbish,  keeps 
up  a  constant  succession  of  dirty  puddles ;  through  these  the 
visitor  must  pass,  besides  being  frequently  obliged  to  crawl  on 
all  fours,  through  passages  too  low  to  admit  him  in  any  other 
manner.  The  galleries  are  extended  by  breaking  down  the 
looser  parts  by  the  pick-axe,  and  by  rending  the  more  solid  by 
gunpowder.  Each  miner  has  a  candle,  which  is  stuck  close  by 
him  against  the  wall  of  his  gallery,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  clay ; 
and  besides  the  men  employed  in  extending  the  gallery,  there 
are  generally  one  or  two  boys  employed  in  wheeling  the  broken 
ore.  See.  to  the  shaft.  Each  of  these  boys  has  also  a  candle  fixed 
to  his  whcel-barrow  by  the  universal  subterranean  candlestick, 
a  piece  of  clay.^'" 

"A  certain  band  of  men  (called,  however  numerous,  'a  pair') 
genei'ally  undertake  a  certain  portion  of  work  in  the  galleries. 
These  subdivide  themselves  into  smaller  bodies,  and  by  relieving 
each  other  at  the  end  of  every  six  or  eight  hours,  keep  up  the 
Avork  uninterruptedly,  except  on  Sunday.  By  means  of  this 
subdivision  of  the  pairs,  there  is,  in  general,  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  underground  labourers  below  at  any  one  time. ' 
Notwithstanding  this  incessant  labour,  the  progress  of  the  miner 
in  excavating  his  gallery  is,  in  general,  very  small :  one,  two,  or 
three  feet  in  a  week,  or  a  few  inches  daily,  is  often  the  whole 
amount  of  the  united  operations  of  twenty  or  thirty  men.  In 
loose  lodes,  and  in  Killas  districts,  they  often  cut  much  more 
than  this,  but  often  they  do  not  cut  so  nnich.  It  is  to  bo 
recollected  that  the  lode  is  vorj^  rarely  so  wide  as  the  gallery, 
so  that  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  latter  of 
the  proper  size,  to  hew  through  the  solid  rock  on  each  side, 
which  is  often  very  hard,  even  when  the  lode  is  soft.  The 
Cornish  miner  rarely  sleeps  or  eats  underground,  but  returns 
to  grass  (the  technical  name  of  the  surface)  and  to  his  home, 

*  Mr.  Couch  states  that  one  of  the  miucs — Callcs"  id  Jen — ia  now  lighted  witli  gas. 
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often  many  miles  distant,  at  whatever  depth  he  may  be  working, 
■when  reheved  by  his  successor.  The  mode  of  ascent  and 
descent  is  by  means  of  artificial  ladders  fixed  in  the  shafts."* 

Previously  to  speaking  of  the  foul  air,  we  may  advert  to  the 
very  high  temperatui-e  in  deep  mines.  The  increase  of 
temperatux'e  does  not  begin  immediately  on  leaving  the  surface, 
but  at  about  200  feet  deep,  from  which  point  it  increases  about 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  additional  50  or  60  feet, 
until  in  one  or  two  of  the  deepest  mines  it  attains  to  105°, 
a  temperature  greater  than  the  artificial  heat  imparted  by  a 
furnace  to  the  air  in  the  upcast  shaft  of  many  coal  mines. 
Thus,  "the  great  depth  of  the  Cornish  mines  in  lieu  of 
becoming,  as  it  ought,  a  source  of  increased  ventilation,  at 
present  occasions  a  poorness  in  the  air  or  a  temperature 
approaching  100°;  so  that  the  miners  sometimes  plunge  into 
water  several  times  during  their  short  relays  of  painfully 
laborious  work."t  As  may  well  be  suj^posed  the  miners  perspire 
freely,  and  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to  lose 
five  or  six  pounds  of  weight  at  a  single  spell  of  labour  from 
profuse  perspiration.^  "  I  have  Aveighed,"  says  Mr.  Couch, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  "  about  1100  men,  and  find  they  lose 
3|  pounds,  on  the  average,  during  the  time  they  are  under- 
ground ;    some   as  much  as  10  pounds." 

Above  ground,  the  pure  air  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  21  parts  of  the  former  to  79  of 
the  latter :  this  is  God's  air,  furnished  by  Him  for  the  main- 
tenance of  healthful  life.  But  what  kind  of  air  do  the  miners 
inhale  ?  "  The  analysis  of  eighteen  samples  of  air,"  says 
Mr.  Mackworth,  "taken  in  four  mines  in  this  county,  (Cornwall) 
at  an  average  depth  of  214  fathoms,  and  an  average  distance  of 
28  fathoms  from  any  shaft  or  winze,  gave  a  mean  per-centage  of 
17-G67  oxygen,  82-848  nitrogen,  and  0-085  carbonic  acid  gas. 

*  Medical  Topogi-aphy  of  the  Laud's  End :  Trausactions.     Vol.  ii.  p.  !}1. 

t  Mackworth  on  the  Ventilation  of  Metallic  Mines,  pages  1-2  and  18. 

+  Cornwall :  its  Jlincs  and  Jliners ;  p.  -280. 
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This  air  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  either  by  the  breathing 
of  the  men,  the  combustion  of  Hghts,  or  the  decomj)osition  of 
mineral  substances,  of  timber,  or  of  animal  substances  in  the 
mine."  Again  he  observes: — "A  candle  will  begin  to  burn 
dimly  when  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  dimin- 
ished from  91  per  cent,  to  18,  and  be  extinguished  when  this 
proportion  falls  to  10  ;  whilst  suffocation  will  gradually  ensue 
at  the  point  of  14  per  cent.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  i)erma- 
nent  injury  is  caused  to  the  health  of  men  living  and  working 
in  an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen  to  a  much  less  degree 
than  that  which  visibly  affects  the  flame  of  a  candle. "-:= 

In  the  coal  mines,  well  ventilated  as  they  now  are,  a  visitor 
feels  the  air  alive  and  circulating  briskly  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  in 
the  Cornish  mine.  "  Though  currents  in  the  shafts  and  more 
open  gallei-ies  are  considerable,"  says  Sir  J.  Forbes,  "  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  galleries  no  current,  or  one  that  is  very 
slight  is  perceptible  ;  and  in  all  such  galleries  as  communicate 
only  by  one  extremity  with  a  shaft,  or  with  other  levels  by  a 
winze  at  some  distance  from  their  inner  extremity,  (both  of 
which  kinds  constitute  the  greater  number  of  the  working 
galleries)  thei'e  is  no  current  whatever,  and  in  fact,  no  possibility 
of  there  being  one.  INIany  of  these  galleries  are  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  no  other  outlet  but  their  extremity  at  the 
shaft.  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  general  stillness  of  the  air  in 
mines  is  afforded  b}'  the  fact  of  lanterns  being  unknown  in 
them  ;  and  during  all  my  visits  to  these  gloomy  regions,  I  never 
saw  the  candle  extinguished  by  a  current  of  air  moi-e  than  once  or 
twice. "f  Indeed,  Mr.  Mackworth  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
the  condition  of  the  miner  could  be  realized,  if  a  room  containing 
a  number  of  persons  were  hermetically  sealed,  until  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  by  many  degrees,  and  the  lights  burned  dimly. 

The  pollution,  too,  by  gunpowder  smoke,  is  great  and 
unceasing.  The  quantity  of  powder  consumed  annually  at  the 
Dolcoath  mines,  I  was  informed,  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  tons. 

*  Mackworth  ;  pp.  }>  .ind  10. 
t  Ti-ausactions  of  Medical  aud  Siu-gical  ^Vssociatiou.    Vol.  ii.  p.  OG. 
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Now,  when  to  the  unceasing  waste  of  oxygen  in  a  mine,  by 
human  respiration,  and  by  the  combustion  of  numerous 
candles,*  we  add  the  smoke  and  unrespirable  gases  set  free  by 
the  continued  blasting,  some  faint  conception  may  be  gained  of 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  those  who  labour  under-ground 
are  obliged  to  inhale  :  and  it  is  this  dense  smoke,  together  with 
the  floating  metallic  dust,  which  so  loads  the  lungs  of  the 
miner,  that  for  hours  after  coming  to  '  grass,'  his  expectoration 
is  a  deep  black. 

Wliat,  up  to  the  present  time,  one  naturally  enquires,  has  been 
done  to  ventilate  the  mines '?  Have  we  laws,  as  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines,  for  the  protection  of  the  men  who  work  the  metallic 
veins  ?  Do  Government  inspectors  visit  the  subterranean 
galleries,  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed,  and  publish  reports  of 
their  proceedings  ?  I  reply  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Couch,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter : — "  Our  mines  are  not  inspected  by 
Government  officers.  We  have  a  Duchy  officer,  but  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  examines  into  His  Eoyal 
Highness's  claims  for  dues.  Each  mine  is  worked  according 
to  the  ideas  of  its  agent,  and  is  on  the  whole  fairly  done  ;  but 
ventilation  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  entirely  neglected  as  a  system. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  little  contrivances  but  no  general 
plan.  Taylor's  machines  (for  ventilation)  are  not  in  use  except 
in  a  few  mines  under  his  immediate  control."  And  the  absence 
of  respirable  air  may  be  inferred,  when  Mr.  Couch  says,  "I  have 
been  in  the  levels  when  the  candles  were  obliged  to  be  placed 
horizontally  to  let  the  fat  run  into  the  flame,  combustion  not 
being  sufficiently  powerful  to  dx'aw  it  up  into  the  wick."f 

*  Sir  J.  Forbes  states  that  iu  six  mines,  of  wliieh  be  is  giving  an  account, 
the  expenditure  of  candles  in  the  year  1820,  was  22, 140  lbs.  per  month. 

t  "  In  the  galleries  and  shafts,"  says  a  coiTespondcnt  of  Sir  John  Forbes, 
(Mr.  Moyle,  of  Penzance,)  "  the  air  is  sometimes  so  dead,  (as  the  miners  term 
it)  that  a  candle  held  perpendicularly,  goes  out  in  a  short  time ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  miner  can  obtain  liglit  enough  to  work,  is  by  jiutting  two 
candles  together,  and  placing  them  horizontally."  If  such  be  the  state  of  a 
Cornish  mine,  we  can  reatlily  undei-staud  wliy  banishment  to  the  mines  among 
the  Romans  {Damnatus  in  Metallum)  was  one  of  theu-  punishments  for  ciimiuals. 
VOL.  A'l.  E 
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"When,  however,  there  sliall  be  tlie  ivill  to  remedy  these  great 
evils,  there  is  it  seems  the  uroj.  "  A  Cornish  mine,"  says 
Mr.  IMackworth,  "  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  shafts,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Avorkings  to  them,  is  much  more  readily 
ventilated  than  a  coal  mine."  And  again  : — "  The  depf.h  or 
extent  of  a  Cornish  mine  presents  no  great  obstacle  whatever  in 
supplying  the  workmen  with  cool  and  i:)urc  air  in  any  part  of 
it."  In  winter,  Mr.  Mackworth  would  trust  to  natural  ventila- 
tion, which  (supposing  the  shafts  and  galleries  once  so  put  in 
order  as  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  out — and  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case  at  present)  consists  in  aifanging  and 
guiding  currents  of  air  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  air  from 
the  surface  shall  descend  at  once  the  downcast  shaft  or  shafts  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  mine  ;  circulate  along  the  passages 
without  leakage  ;  sujiply  the  miners  with  an  adequate  quantity ; 
there  absorb  the  heat,  (usually  very  great)  the  gases,  and  the 
moisture,  so  that  these  by  rarefying  the  air,  shall  fit  it  for 
rapidly  ascending  the  upcast  shaft,  Avhen  once  it  has  been 
conducted  thither.  During  summer,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  external  atmosphei'e  is  too  high  to  favour  efficient  natural 
ventilation,  Mr.  IMackworth  recommends  the  adoption  of  an 
artificial  system.  Artificial  ventilating  powers  are  of  four  kinds: 
the  furnace;  steam-jet;  mechanical  ventilators, — as  pumps, 
and  pneumatic  wheels ;  and  water  ventilators  which,  unlike 
the  others,  are  used  oftener  for  forcing  than  exhausting  the 
air.  "  In  no  district,"  says  he,  "  has  the  economy  of  the  steam- 
engine  been  more  studied  and  perfected  than  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  none  Avould  ventilation  by  means  of  machines,  for  the  same 
reasons,  be  more  applicable,  or  more  likely  to  meet  with  econo- 
mical application.* 

I  agree  with  this  eminent  authority,  that  the  Cornish  pump, 
for  clearing  the  mine  of  water,  has  been  brought  to  wonderful 
perfection  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ivater  is  one  thing, 
and  bad  air  quite  another  thing,  —  that  without  riddance  of  the 

*  Mackworth :  page  27. 
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water  the  mine  could  not  be  worked,  whereas  the  foul  air, 
generally  speaking,  is  thought  to  be  no  hindrance  to  mining 
operations.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  is 
certain  to  be  well  looked  to,  it  would,  probably,  be  otherwise 
with  ventilating  screws,  fans,  and  pneumatic  wheels  :  I  should, 
I  confess,  have  far  more  confidence  in  a  furnace,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  upcast  shaft  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  than  in  any  of 
these  mechanical  contrivances. 

The  miners,  let  us  remember,  suffer  not  merely  from  foul 
air,  but  from  another  evil  as  well— the  mode  of  ascent  fi-om  the 
deep  mine  by  perpendicular  ladders.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  appears  to  attribute  the  chest  diseases  of  the  miners 
solely  to  this  cause.*  Well  may  it  astonish  us  that,  in  Cornw^all, 
machinery  has  not  superseded  these  ladders,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  ever  since  metals  and  coal  were  taken  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth, — in  use  everywhere,  I  suppose,  since 
the  age  of  the  patriarch  Job. 

As  I  was  standing  near  one  of  these  Cornish  ladder- shafts, 
half  disposed  to  make  a  descent,  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  my 
strength  for  the  journey  induced  me  to  ask  the  agent  what  he 
would  advise.  Laughing,  he  replied, — "Last  summer,  a  fat 
gentleman  would  go  down  into  our  mine,  which  is  1,400  feet 
deep, — and  how  long  think  you  it  took  him,  in  returning,  to 
climb  the  ladders  ?  "  On  my  declining  to  hazard  a  guess,  the 
agent  said,  "  Five  hours  1 "  After  such  an  intimation  I  did  not 
venture  on  the  experiment.  The  following,  condensed  from  the 
amusing  work  of  Mr.  Leifchild,  will  give  some  idea  of  this 
ladder  journey.  The  Monument  of  London  piled  eight  times 
upon  itself  would  not  nearly  equal  the  1,800  feet  ladder-way  of 
some  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Imagine,  then,  a  poor  miner 
ascending  eight  monuments  in  succession  by  slippeiy  ladders, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  under-ground.  Do  as  the^  will,  the 
fatigue  is  excessive ;  and  the  waste  of  flesh,  mental  energy,  and 
animal  spirits  is  grievous  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  loss  of 

*  London  Statistlail  Joui'uul.     Vol.  i.  p.  biJ. 
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time  —  an  hour  or  upwards  —  aud  the  danger  of  accidents. 
Taking  a  fair  average  of  the  deep  and  shallow  mines,  it  is 
considered  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  one-fifth  of  all  the 
muscular  power  of  the  Cornish  miner  is  thus  expended. ^= 

To  the  above  I  add  a  graphic  description  of  ladder-climbing, 
with  its  effects  on  the  health,  from  Sir  John  Forbes'  invaluable 
memoir. — "  I  need  scarcely  inform  you  that  the  miners  Avork 
two,  three,  four,  or  five,  together,  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a 
time,  when  they  are  relieved  by  another  set ;  though,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  very  imprudent  way  in  which 
they  climb  their  way  up  to  the  surface.  I  have  fi-equently 
conversed  Avith  miners  on  this  subject,  and  they  have  all  given 
me  the  following  account  as  that  which  is  generally  true : — Each 
miner  having  taken  his  portion  of  the  blunted  tools  on  his 
back,  amounting  in  weight,  pei'haps,  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  the  most  active  generally  takes  the  lead,  and,  at  what- 
ever pace,  is  closely  followed,  along  the  horizontal  galleries  and 
up  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  ladders,  by  the  rest  of  the 
party,  not  only  from  their  desire  to  keep  together,  but  to  avoid 
a  certain  slur  Avhich  Avould  attach  to  any  one  falling  in  the  reai'. 
The  rapid  pace  at  which  they  usually  set  off"  soon  hurries  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  and  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  most  distressing  feelings.  At  this  time  each  would 
slacken  his  course,  although  none  dare  propose  to  do  so  ;  and 
thus  they  go  on  till  they  reach  '  grass,'  when  they  find  them- 
selves completely  overpowered  by  the  excessive  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  so  as  to  be  Avliolly  unable  for  some  time  to 
speak.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  the  miner,  of  all  men,  should 
be  the  most  subject  to  spitting  of  blood,  and  to  pleuritic  and 
pulmonic  stitches,  so  constantly,  in  them,  demanding  the  use 
of  the  lancet  and  blisters  '?  "f 

Wliy  lias  not  nmchineiy  superseded  these  ladders?  It  has 
begun  to  do  so,  but  it  has  only  made  a  commencement.     When 

*  Cormvivll :  its  Mm«6  aiul  Minci's  ;  page  158.     1857. 
+  Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Jlcd.  aud  Sui'g.  Asaociatiou.    Vol.  iv.  pjigo  224. 
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at  the  Dolcoath  mine  1  saw  in  action  the  man-engine — an 
ingenious  German  invention  —  for  lifting  the  miner  to  the 
surface  by  a  great  number  of  short  stages ;  and  I  was  told  that, 
owing  to  this  new  help,  miners  who  had  retired,  from  being 
unequal  to  climbing  the  ladders,  had  resumed  their  woi^k.  The 
man-engine  costs  about  £'2,000.  and  as  yet  there  are  only  four 
in  Cornwall.  As  a  contrivance  it  is  curious  and  interesting; 
and  I  daresay  when  a  person  is  accustomed  to  it  he  may  find  it 
safe  and  agreeable ;  but  to  me  (and  I  saw  several  men  in  the 
act  of  ascending)  it  seemed  to  demand  a  steadiness  of  attitude 
and  a  perfect  collectedness  of  mind,  hardly  to  be  expected  at  all 
times,  in  order  to  avoid  bodily  injury.  Having  myself  last 
autumn  descended  a  coal  mine  near  Glasgow,  in  White  and 
Grant's  patent  safety  cage,  and  experienced  the  comfort  afforded 
by  that  admirable  mode  of  conveyance,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
same  might  not  be  adopted  in  the  deep  Cornish  mine.  The 
manner  in  which  the  kibble  or  bucket  of  ore  is  drawn  up  the 
shaft  in  Cornwall,  differs  little  from  that  employed  in  my  early 
days  for  raising  the  tub  or  hutch  of  coal  at  the  coal  mine,  but 
which  is  now  superseded  by  the  cage.  One  Avho  has  not 
examined  this  safety  cage  and  descended  by  it  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  the  invention.  It  is,  as  the  name  signifies, 
literally  a  cage,  that  it  is  to  say,  a  platform,  having  pillars  to 
support  a  roof  or  bonnet ;  and  is  suspended  by  a  wire  rope. 
On  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  are  wooden  guide-rods  or 
conductors,  running  its  entire  depth,  and  these  rods  fitting  into 
the  sides  of  the  cage  conduct  it  after  the  manner  of  a  railway 
with  a  steadiness  of  motion,  in  descending  or  ascending,  that 
one  must  feel  to  believe ;  for  there  seemed  to  me  no  vibration  or 
oscillation  more  than  if  I  had  been  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
above  ground.  But  this  is  not  all — attached  to  the  cage  on 
either  side,  close  to  the  wooden  guide-rods,  but  not  in  contact 
with  them,  are  two  small-toothed  wheels,  which,  should  the  rope 
happen  to  break,  instantly  fasten  on  the  rods  and  stop  the 
descent  of  the  cage.  The  engineer,  my  conductor,  informed  me 
that  not  long  before  my  visit,  as  three  men  were  being  let  down, 
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the  rope  broke,  and  yet  the  cage  did  not  slide  many  inches  ere 
it  was  aiTested  by  the  wheels.  I  noticed  there  is  a  break  by 
which  the  cage  could  be  stopped  at  any  moment  when  I  wished 
to  examine  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  that  above,  at  the  surface, 
is  an  indicator,  in  form  not  unlike  a  thermometer,  by  which  the 
en^ineman  can  tell  the  exact  position  of  the  cage  in  its  progress 
down  or  up  the  shaft.  Now,  placed  in  the  cage,  the  hutch, 
filled  with  coal,  is  wound  up ;  and  in  the  empty  one  the 
colliers  descend  and  ascend.  What  a  blessing  t^e  cage  would 
be  in  Cornwall,  thought  I,  yet  not  without  a  feeling  of  doubt  as 
to  my  own  competency  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  its 
applicability  to  the  metallic  mine. 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  employment  of  children,  1  was  gratified  to  find  the  following 
evidence  delivered  in  1841,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
experience  in  all  relating  to  the  Cornish  mines — Mr.  Henwood, 
of  Penzance.=:=  "I  have  little  doubt"  says  he,  "but  that  the 
mode  in  universal  use  in  the  coal  mines  of  lowering  and 
drawing  up  the  Avorkmen  in  a  basket,  box,  or  other  vehicle 
attached  to  a  rope  or  chain,  and  that  worked  by  a  steam  engine, 
might  be  as  beneficially  employed  in  Cornwall  as  it  is 
elsewhere."  It  is  true  INIr.  Henwood,  who  does  not  allude  to 
the  safety  cage,  probably  at  that  period  little  known,  but  only 
to  the  basket  swung  at  the  end  of  a  rope  or  chain — anticipates 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  miners  to  trust  themselves  to  such 
a  mode  of  conveyance ;  and  hence  he  suggests  its  adoption  in 
lowering  or  raising  the  men,  not  the  entire  depth  of  the  shaft, 
but  for  100  or  150  fathoms  from  the  surface ;  in  which  case  he 
thinks  "  it  would  produce  a  saving  in  the  animal  power  which 
would  be  most  advantageous,  as  well  to  the  adventurer  (mine- 
owner)  as  to  the  workmen. "f 

*  This  will  bo  fully  crcditcil  from  his  own  statement,  for  he  tells  us  that  ho 
has  "personally  inspected  every  pai-t  of  about  200  mines  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon."  Reports  to  the  Commissiouei-a  on  the  employment  of  childivn. 
Vol.  i.  on  Mines,  p.  736. 

t  Reports  ou  Mines,  &c.    Vol.  i.  p.  813. 
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If  this  opinion  be  correct  regarding  a  mode  of  descent  and 
ascent  so  unsafe  as  the  open  tinguided  basket,  what  benefits,  in 
reference  to  the  heaUh  of  the  miner,  and  the  profits  of  the  mine, 
might  not  we  anticipate  from  the  adoption  in  Cornwall  of  the 
patent  safety  cage — the  adoption  of  it,  at  all  events,  where  the 
man-engine  is  not  already  in  use. 

I  have  only  incidentally  adverted  to  the  deaths  in  the  district 
of  St.  Just  from  mine-accidents,  many  of  them  caused  by  falls 
from  ladders — a  mortality  in  some  years  rising  to  upwards  of 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  of  the  miners.  How  melancholy 
the  facts  brought  out  by  the  Kector  of  Illogan,  a  mining  parish 
in  the  same  vicinity,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  widows 
there, — and  which,  in  all  probability,  equally  apply  to  the  other 
mining  districts  ; — widows  mostly  by  the  premature  deaths  of 
their  husbands,  arising  from  chest  diseases  and  casualties.  In  a 
communication  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  the  Eector  thus  writes : — 
"  The  population  of  this  parish  at  the  last  census  was  6070,  and 
we  have  at  present  nearly  300  widows,  the  great  majority  of 
them  being  widows  of  miners  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  widows 
of  such  persons  who  have  married  again."--  In  other  words, 
there  was  in  Illogan  about  one  of  every  four  families  deprived  of 
its  natural  head  ! 

Howj  in  conclusion,  are  the  various  deplorable  evils  I  have 
attempted  to  pourtray  as  affecting  the  miners  and  their  offspring, 
to  be,  I  will  not  say,  wholly  removed,  but  mitigated  ?  In  what 
manner  are  the  claims  of  humanity  with  reference  to  a  most 
interesting  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  be  met  and  satisfied  ? 

Were  we  dealing  with  a  matter  in  which  self-interest  could  be 
directly  appealed  to — were  it,  for  instance,  about  cattle — there 
would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  :  stables  are  now  well  drained 
and  ventilated;    the  cow-house  is  made  to  be  salubrious  and 

*  Medical  Topography  of  the  Land's  End :  Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association.  Vol.  iv.  p.  235.  Sir  John  Forbes  calculates 
that,  whilst  in  Cornish  agricultui'al  parishes,  there  are  about  nine  females  to 
seven  males,  in  the  miuiug  parishes  the  propoj'tiou  of  females  to  males  is  about 
seven  to  four.    Vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
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sweet ;  when  sheep  arc  housed,  as  is  done  in  many  cases  for  the 
sake  of  the  manure,  the  building  has  open  lattice- work  at  either 
end,  to  allow  of  through  ventilation,  it  having  been  found  that 
without  a  constant  renewal  of  the  air  these  animals  become 
sickly ;  and  hounds  are  well  seen  to,  for  the  dog-kennel,  I  learn, 
is  now  a  model  for  its^  sanitary  arrangements.  In  matters  of 
this  kind  man's  self-interest  is  quick-sighted,  prompt,  and 
skilful.  Far  otherwise  is  it  if  self  be  not  ohviously  concerned  : 
when  with  respect  to  the  early  deaths  of  miners,  I  said  to  a 
Cornish  gentleman,  "  why  do  not  the  i:)roprietors  of  the  mines 
attend  to  their  ventilation"  ?  the  reply  was,  "  Oh,  the  adventurers 
care  nothing  about  that."  And  again,  on  my  asking  a  humane 
friend,  who  had  once  been  chairman  to  a  mining  company  near 
the  Land's  End,  if  the  mischiefs  from  bad  air  and  ladder-climbing 
did  not  occasionally  occupy  the  attention  of  the  board  ?  "  No," 
said  he,  "  not  at  all  ;  our  instructions  to  the  Captain  (mine 
agent)  always  were,  '  keep  down  exj)enses.'  "  But  the  question 
recurs,  what  is  the  remedy?  I  answer — subject  the  Cornish 
and  similar  metallic  mines,  both  in  our  own  Island  and  in 
Ireland,  to  well-devised  laws,  and  appoint  Inspectors  to  see  to 
their  enforcement,  and  to  supply  periodical  reports.-  All  this 
we  already  have  in  the  case  of  the  coal-mines — and  why  should 
those  under  consideration  be  an  exception  ?  On  the  Continent 
evils  affecting  the  labourer  are  often  promptly  remedied  by  a 
mere  act  of  despotic  authority:  but  in  England  our  resource, 
in  a  matter  such  as  the  present,  is  the  influence  of  public 
opinion ;  for,  without  this  wholesome  stimulus,  laws  in  relation 
to  a  class  so  humble  as  miners,  would  be  apt  to  prove  a  dead 
letter. 

*  These  laws  for  the  metallic  inincs,  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  inelude  a 
provision,  suggested  hy  Mr.  Philip  Holland,  formerly  a  member  of  om*  Statistical 
Society — with  regard  to  coal  mines — that  the  Proprietors  of  mines  he  obliged  to 
insm-e  a  certain  siun  on  the  life  of  every  pei-sou  employed  in  mulergronnd  labom-: 
in  which  case  the  Insurance  Companies  would,  no  doubt,  co-operate  with  the 
govornnunt  inspectors  of  mines  to  sec  that  the  regulatiows  affecting  the  lives  of 
miucrs  arc  attended  to. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


\Vhil:5T  this  paper  was  in  the  press,  I  received  from  Mr.  Couch 
an  able  and  elaborate  "  Statistical  investigation  into  the 
moitality  of  the  miners  in  the  district  of  Lelant,"  —  another 
region  of  metallic  mines  —  replete  with  most  important  facts, 
of  which,  I  deeply  regret,  space  does  not  allow  me  to  give  even 
a  brief  analysis.  Only  I  may  mention  that  the  cottages  in 
Lelant  seem  to  be  mean  and  poor,  generally  inferior  to  those 
of  St.  Just ;  and  that  the  ill  health  of  the  miners  is,  in  pail, 
attributed  by  Mr.  Couch  to  their  being  so  badly  lodged.  The 
mortality  among  the  mining  hands  he  speaks  of  as  "  frightful." 
As  a  sample,  I  may  state,  that  Avhile  the  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  chest,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1841,  in  males 
not  miners,  were  (I  omit  fractions)  thirty-eight  in  a  hundred, 
chest  diseases  destroyed  of  miners  sixty-eight  in  a  hundred. 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  infantile  mortality,  his  account  is 
appalling.  In  the  district  of  Lelant  ax'e  many  families  not 
employed  in  mining  whose  children  are  healthy  ;  "  but  if,"  says 
Mr.  Couch,  '•■  the  deaths  among  childi-en  of  ininci's  be  taken 
alone,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much  woi'se 
than  what  occurs  in  St.  Just,'" — the  causes  "debility,"  "wasting," 
and  "  marasmus."  Among  the  miners  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  district  Go-01  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  about  0.9-00  of 
the  females,  die  below  the  age  of  five  years  ;  whilst,  of  the 
agricultural  children,  dying  under  the  same  age,  the  per-centage 
for  males  is  about  35-00,  and  for  females  33-40 — a  death  rate, 
as  respects  the  miners'  children,  attributed  by  Mr.  Couch  to 
"  the  debilitated  state  of  the  father  falling  on  the  children." 
Every  family,  he  says,  loses  some  of  its  children ;  and  many 
can  save  only  one  or  two  children  out  of  six  or  eight. 
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It  may  be  aftir:ned,  I  think,  williout  lear  of  contradiction,  that 
metallic  mines  have  become  more  injurious  to  those  labouring 
in  them,  just  in  ihe  degree  that  mechanical  science  has  enabled 
the  Adventurer  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  in  pursuit  of 
the  lode.  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Causes  of  the 
Wholesomeness  and  Unwholesomeness  of  the  Air,"  Nvritten  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  remarks  th.t,  "such  as  constantly  dig  in  the 
tin  mines  arrive  at  a  great  nnd  vigorous  age.""-!'  What  would 
this  philosopher  say  were  h.  to  inspect  the  modern  Cornish 
mine  and  learn  the  degencx-ate  physical  condition  of  the 
miners ! 

'*  Works  of  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle.     4to  edit.  1725.     Vol.  iii.  page  522. 
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Swjgestions  for  the  more  Effectual  Prevention  of  Small  Pox. 


B V    Mr.    Samuel     C e o m p t o  n. 


[Read  February  •28th,  1859.] 


The  design  of  this  communication  is  to  recommend  that  in  all 
fatal  cases  of  Small  Pox,  a  legal  investigation  (like  a  coroner's 
inquest)  shall  take  place  into  such  circumstances;  as,  (1)  how 
the  deceased  became  affected  with  it;  (9)  whether  he  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  if  not,  why;  (3)  whether  he  had  derived 
the  complaint  from  any  person  affected  with  it,  &c.  kc. ;  and 
further,  that  in  all  cases  of  varioloid  disease,  quarantine 
should  be  required  from  the  suflferer,  and  from  all  persons 
residing  in  the  same  house. 

Though  the  moitality  from  small  pox  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  still,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  persons  die  annuall}-  in  England  and  Wales  of  this 
loathsorie  complaint.  Large  fs  is  this  number  of  deaths 
from  a  dis'.'ase  which  may  be  s.iid  o  bj  very  preventable  by 
vaccination,  and  attention  to  ](rscnal,  domestic,  and  civic 
cleanliness,  still  tho  number  of  ceaths  fcrms  but  a  small  part 
of  the  evi'  inflicted  on  the  coixmunity  by  small  pox,  for  of 
those  vho  do  not  die  of  the  aitack,  gi'eat  numbers  are  left 
either  lota  ly  or  partially  blind,  and  still  more  are  greatly 
disfigured.  But  th  s  is  not  the  rorst,  for  the  survivor  from 
the  attack  (whether  blind  cr  not)  carries  for  some  time  about 
him  the  S3eds  of  his  coai;^)laint,  and  may  transmit  it  to  his 
friends  and  neighbours.     I  would,  therefore,  render  it  a  penal 
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offence  if,  on  the  occurrence  of  small  pox,  or  any  varioloid 
complaint,  the  patient  or  .ho  parents  of  the  patient  or  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  medical  attendant  if  there  should 
be  one,  neglected  within  twelve  hours  of  the  appearance  of  such 
varioloid  disease  to  give  notice  to  an  appointed  officer,  (officer 
of  health,  &c.)  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  interdict  communi- 
cation with  the  house,  until  the  patient  has  quite  recovered, 
and  everything  that  science  can  suggest  has  been  done  for 
the  purification  of  the  house  and  its  contents,  and  for  the 
prevention  of   the  extension  of  the  disease. 

At  first  these  measures  might  be  complained  of  as  irksome 
and  annoying,  but  people  affected  by  them  would  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint,  and  moreover,  the  result  of  them  would 
speedily  be  the  almost  perfect,  if  not  the  entire  abolition  of 
small  pox. 

P.S. — I  have  often  thought  that  Vaccine  Proof  Houses  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  community.  A  vaccinated  j^erson  would 
be  sent  thither  for  seven  days  to  have  the  efficiency  of  his 
vaccination  tested  there,  by  being  inoculated  Avith  small  pox 
matter. 
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An  Examination  of   tli,    Repurt    of  the    Commissioners  to  Enquii 
into  the  Mortality  of  the  Army. 

By     Alfred     Aspland,    F.R.C.S. 
[Read  April  2oth,  18.59.] 


In  estimating  the  value  of  Statistics  in  the  present  clay,  we  must 
consider  them  in  relation  to  the  metaphysical  tendencies  now 
prevalent.  Metaphysics  have  always  heen  the  bane  of  science, 
and  their  invasion  on  the  domain  of  Positive  Philosophy  is  the 
dreariest  sign  of  the  times.  As  an  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  has 
obseiwed,  where  men  formerly  expended  their  enei'gy  on 
scholastic  quibbles  they  now  compile  statistics,  evincing  a 
mental  disease,  which  may  be  termed  the  colliquative  diarrhoea 
of  the  intellect,  indicating  a  strong  appetite  and  a  weak 
digestion.  Were  a  true  method  observed  in  their  culture,  this 
denunciation  would  fall  liarmless,  and  statistics  would  rise  to  a 
dignity  hitherto  unknown. 

A  method  there  is,  as  simple  as  it  is  comprehensive,  capable 
of  working  out  the  difficult  problem  of  vital  statistics  as  exactly 
as  our  imperfect  powers  of  observation  will  allow, — the  Inductive 
method — the  text  you  will  say  for  all  statistical  enquirers,  and  if 
you  change  the  word  induction,  in  its  common  acceptation,  for 
inductive  method,  you  are  right.  The  one  is  a  simple  inference, 
the  other  a  tedious  and  complicated  succession  of  inferences. 
The  one  may  arrive  at  truth  by  accident,  the  other  must  in  time 
eradicate  error.  The  metaphysical  aptitudes  of  our  nation  have 
robbed  Bacon  of  his  true  place, — his  philosophy  is  taught  in 
none  of  our  English  universities,  and  scientific  enquiries  have 
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been  starved.  When  writers  like  Mill  and  Macaulay  treat  him 
with  scorn,  what  chance  has  he  with  the  less  sagacious?  "Who 
could  recognise  Bacon's  method  in  the  ludicrous  picture  of  a 
man  stuffing  himself  with  mince  pics,  suffering  from  nightmare, 
and  then  avoiding  them  and  sleeping  soundly,  to  wake  in  the 
morning,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  the  inductive  method 
that  the  mince  pies  had  caused  his  disturbance?  This  is  a 
simple  inference.  The  true  method,  separated  from  its  meta- 
physical jargon,  from  scholastic  terms  and  modes  of  thought,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  this,  and  will  be  equal  to  all  the 
requirements  of  scientific  investigation. 

You  must  see  that  you  may  foresee.  You  must  generalise 
slowly  from  particular  things  to  those  but  one  step  more 
general,  from  those  to  others  of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on 
to  such  as  are  universal. 

Assume  nothing.  Form  no  theories.  Interrogate,  but  do 
not  anticipate  nature.  Observe  closely  and  rigorously ;  verify 
your  observations.  Multiply  your  observations  and  verifications. 
Thus  you  arrive  at  facts.  Next  examine  their  relation  and 
succession,  remembering  always  the  law  which  Comtc  has 
defined,  that  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena 
is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  relations  in  which  they  may 
be  surveyed  and  made  the  subject  of  experiments.  Thus  you 
ari'ive  at  laws.  At  each  step  the  process  of  verification  to  be 
rigorous. 

The  classification,  observance  of  the  similitudes,  and  succes- 
sion of  these  laws  into  one  general  system,  constitute  the 
highest  aims  of  Positive  Philosoi^hy.  It  niatters  not  whether 
the  last  process  is  termed  deductive  or  inductive.  It  really  is 
and  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
inductive  method. 

To  illustrate  this, — an  observation  is  made  that  a  man  without 
obvious  disease,  dies  in  a  chamber  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
To  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  gas  and  the  death,  we 
proceed  according  to  the  method.  An  examination  detects  no 
disease  of  internal  parts,  known  to  produce  death,  except  sundry 
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congestions  of  blood.  Further  enquiries  indicate  llie  same 
coincidences.  A  careful  investigation  points  to  no  known 
causes  of  death  also  present.  We  verify  our  observation.  We 
find  by  experimenting  on  animals  that  death  invariably  attends 
the  breathing  of  the  gas  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  an 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  detects  the  same  disorder  of 
the  interior  economy  in  all,  including  the  subjects  of  the  first 
observations.  We  may  safely  now  register  it  as  a  fact  that 
breathing  carbonic  acid  destroys  life,  and  this  we  call  a  law. 

We  make  other  observations,  and  find  that  atmospheric  air 
in  a  confined  space  will  only  support  life  for  a  certain  time. 
We  test  the  air  thus  breathed,  and  find  that  at  the  period  when 
death  occurred  the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  reduced  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  notably 
increased.  We  extend  our  observations,  and  find  the  same 
results  invai'iably  taking  place.  We  verify  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  in  the  previous  instances.  Fui'ther,  we  place  animals  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  find  death  invariably  occurring. 
We  place  them  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  same  result 
occurring,  we  pursue  our  observations,  and  find  that  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  will  su])port  life  for  a  certain  time, 
andwe  evolve  another  law  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  support 
hfe. 

We  make  other  observations,  and  find  that  a  candle  ceases  to 
burn  in  a  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  nitrogen,  or  in 
an  atmosphere  having  less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
Another  law  is  induced.  We  now  examine  the  relation  and 
succession  of  these  various  laws,  and  arrive  at  a  more  general 
law,  a  practical  and  valuable  conclusion,  that  an  atmosphere 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Is  this  the  process  that  is  pursued  by  statistical  enquirers  ? 
Very  rarely.  It  is  indeed  often  mere  enumeration,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  logical  faculty  trained  to  the  work.  In  vital 
statistics,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  two  and 
two  do  not  necessarily  make  four.  The  value  of  the  unit  has 
first  to  be  discovered,  or  we  are  groping  in  the  dark.     That  the 
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inductive  method  is  not  pursued,  in  many  instances,  must  be 
painfully  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  A  law  is 
assumed  from  scanty  and  unverified  observations,  and  all 
subsequent  observations  are  made  to  bend  to  it.  The  enquirer 
does  not  see  that  he  may  foresee,  but  under  a  metaphysical 
nightmare,  he  theorises  that  he  may  foresee.  He  is  like  the 
poet,  who  according  to  Plautus,  when  he  sets  about  composing, 
seeks  what  is  nowhere,  and  yet  finds  it.  He  spoils  in  applying 
the  arithmetical  rule  of  position,  to  assume  a  false  quantity  to 
arrive  at  the  true,  and  this  accomplished,  to  discard  the  false  ; 
he  assumes  a  false  quantity  or  an  improved  quantity  and 
maintains  its  truth.  He  travels  in  a  dream  land,  pleasing  his 
fancy  with  the  mirage  of  the  desert  rising  in  its  beauty  and 
order,  soon  to  disappear  before  the  reality  of  a  desolate  sand- 
waste.  "  Men  see  clearly,"  says  Bacon,  "  like  owls  in  the 
night  of  their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink  and  are  but  half-sighted."  It  constantly 
occurs  that  facts  are  accepted  on  authority, — the  respectability 
of  the  narrator  leading  to  the  assumption  that  a  rigorous 
verification  is  unnecessary.  We  forget  that  sagacity  is  even 
more  necessary  than  honesty  in  observation.  ■■■ "  The  Frenchman 
assui'ed  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round  the  sun,  and 
offered  his  parole  dlionneur  as  a  guarantee  ;  but  in  the  delicate 
and  difficult  question  of  science,  i^aroles  dlionneur  have  a  quite 
inappreciable  weight." 

We  shall  find  in  studying  the  inductive  method  that  we 
must  altogether  reject  the  futile  search  for  final  causes.  In 
the  language  of  Auguste  Comte,  whose  book  on  Positive 
Philosophy  is  a  matchless  offering  to  science,  and  one  which 
will  take  its  true  place  when  the  world  has  forgotten  his 
unfortunate  attemj^t  to  construct  a  theology,  during  years  of 
clouded  reason, — "en  un  mot,  la  revolution  fondamcntale 
qui  characterise  la  virilito  de  notre  intelligence  consiste  essen- 
tiellement  a  substitucr  partout,  a  1'  inaccessible  determination 
des   causes    proprement   dites,   la   simple    recherche    des   lots, 

*  Lewis. 
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c'est-a-dire,  cles  relations  constantes  qui  existent  entre  les 
phenomenes  observes.  Quil,  s'agisse  cles  moindres  ou  des  plus 
sublimes  eflfets,  de  choc  et  de  pesanteur  comme  de  pensee  et 
de  moralite,  nous  n'y  pouvons  vraiment  connaitre  que  les 
diverses  liaisons  mutuelles  propres  a  leur  accomplissement, 
sans  jamais  penetrer  le  mysttrc  de  leur  production. 

Non-seulement  nos  reserches  positives  doivent  essentiellement 
de  reduire,  en  tous  genres,  a  1'  appreciation  systematique  de  ee 
qui  est,  en  renoncant  a  en  decouvrir  la  premiere  origine  et  la 
destination  finale  ;  mais  il  importe,  en  outre,  de  sentir  que  cette 
etude  de  phenomenes,  au  lieu  de  pouvoir  'devenir  aueunement 
absolue  doit  tonjours  rester  relative  a  notre  organisation  et  a 
notre  situation." 

If  the  statistican  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  spirit  of 
Bacon's  method,  if  he  will  work  by  its  rules,  modifying  them 
occasionally  to  suit  his  purpose,  his  course,  though  at  first 
difficult,  must  at  last  become  pl^sant  and  profitable.  Let  him 
forget  the  abuse  which  modem  writers  have  heaped  on  the 
inductive  method,  resting  satisfied  that  it  has  prepared  the  way 
for  two  such  works  as  Mill's  Logic,  and  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Bacon's  comparatively 
small  acquaintance  with  physical  science  prevented  his  rendering 
his  rules  perfect,  by  bringing  them  freely  to  the  test  of 
application.  It  was  owing  to  deficient  scientific  qualifications 
that  'Mv.  Xeison  worked  out  from  statistics  the  idea  that 
imperfect  ventilation  does  not  produce  disease  in  the  army ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  science  that 
Dr.  Guy  worked  out  from  the  same  tables  a  law  exactly  opposite. 
The  two  works,  however,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  supply 
the  deficiency  in  Bacon's  method,  and  will  arm  the  student  for 
eveiy  emergency.  Let  him  not  however  be  misled  by  a  name, 
into  studying  Dr.  Whewell's  Novum  Organon  Eenovatum.  It 
is  not  Bacon  at  all,  but  Immanuol  Kant  tliat  we  recognise,  with 
all  his  assumptions  and  constant  Petitio  Principii.  The  reader 
must  contrast  the  method  indicated  above  with  that  adopted  by 
the  militaiy  statisticans,  and  honoured  with  the  imprimatur  of 
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the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  and  to  which  I  shall  draw  his 
attention  when  I  have  considered  the  general  bearing  of  the 
evidence. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Lord  Melville,  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  enunciated  the  axiom,  that  the  n-orst  men  make 
the  best  soldiers.  True  to  the  maxim,  each  successive  govern- 
ment did  its  best  to  brutalise  the  unfortunate  slave  whose 
necessities  had  driven  him  to  sell  himself  body  and  soul  for  life, 
to  bo  shot  at,  educated  in  crime,  and  perhaps  flogged  to  death 
when  he  had  learned  his  lesson  too  well ;  to  receive  in  return 
a  promise  of  £3.  10s.  Od.  bounty  money,  of  which  he  was  robbed 
as  soon  as  he  joined  his  regiment,  under  the  pretence  of  paying 
for  his  kit ;  a  hovel  to  lodge  in,  two  meals  a  day,  such  as  the}' 
were,  a  tumbler  of  spirits,  the  drinking  of  which  was  certified 
by  a  commissioned  ofhcer,  his  clothes,  and  threepence  a  day  ; — 
and  when  his  brute  strength,  for  which  alone  he  was  valued, 
was  reduced  below  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  dismissed  upon 
a  pension  of  perhaps  a  shilling  a  day.  And  what  Avere  the 
relations  of  ofiicer  and  man.  Contempt  on  one  side  and  hatred 
on  tlu;  other,  ending  possibly  in  a  catastrophe  too  shocking  to 
dwell  on, — the  story  of  officers  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  from 
no  bullet  of  the  enemy. 

The  irresistible  force  of  j^ublic  opinion  has  changed  much  of 
this,  but  unfortunately  left  still  ranch  to  be  done;  and  now,  with 
the  continent  in  a  tlaine,  with  the  alarming  spectacle  of  troach- 
ei'ous  despots  forming  close  alliances,  and  curiously  scanning 
our  coasts,  the  British  soldier  was  never  of  more  value  to  his 
countiT  than  at  present.  Our  military  authorities  are  perfectly, 
nay,  alarmingly  aware  of  this  tact,  and  only  require  the  assist- 
ance of  public  opinion  to  enable  them  to  execute  necessary' 
reforms.  A  large  mass  of  information  bearing  upon  the  subject 
is  collected  together  in  the  "  Blue  Book,"  entitled,  "A  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Army."  The  commissioners  are  able,  earnest, 
and   liuniane   men,   and   if  the  enquiry   has   not   been  comprc- 
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hensive  enough,  if  omissions  have  been  made  from  partial 
information,  and  if  the  statistical  tables  are  imperfect  and 
unreliable,  there  can  have  been,  with  so  devoted  a  friend  to  the 
soldier  as  the  Hon.  Sydney  Herbei't  in  the  chair,  no  wish  to 
mislead  the  public  or  to  screen  abuses.  On  the  contrarj", 
they  expose  them  freely  and  suggest  many  radical  changes  in 
the  lodging,  food,  dress,  and  occupations  of  our  soldiers.  The 
primary  question  at  issue  is  the  cause  of  army  mortality. 
Till  this  is  settled,  no  reforms  can  be  complete  or  satisfactory. 
The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  assist  this  enquiry 
and  in  a  humble  degree  to  promote  that  publicity  which  the 
commissioners  desire,  and  without  which,  they  state  in  reference 
to  the  mortuary  returns  of  the  army,  "  this  subject  important  as 
it  is,  may  again  fall  into  oblivion  and  neglect,  and  the  evils 
which  we  have*  described  continue  unnoticed,  and  unremedied." 
Witli  constant  changes  in  the  Executive,  the  only  hope  of 
efficient  army  reform  rests  in  the  determination  of  the  public 
loudly  and  continuously  expressed.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  every  man's  question,  involving  as  it  does  our  national 
honor  and  our  public  expenditure. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
reser\'e  in  noticing  the  -complaints  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
the  Commissioners  have  acted  with  boldness  and  vigour  in 
recommending  a  large  and  generous  reform  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army,  leaving  little  to  be  desired,  and 
opening  out  a  path  of  honourable  ambition  to  men  of  the 
greatest  promise.  Here  public  opinion  has  been  anticipated, 
but  not  so  in  reference  to  the  soldier;  his  position  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  advice  tendered  to  the  war 
authorities  shows  yet  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  wants 
and  rights. 

On  the  great  health  problem,  the  effect  of  over-crowding  in 
barracks,  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  exhibited  a 
conflict  of  opinion.  It  is  unfoi'timate  that  the  public  prints 
have  favoured  the  unscientific  views  of  Mr.  Neison,  in  opposition 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  others. 
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as  to  the  effect  of  deficient  ventilation  in  generating  scrofula 
and  fever.  In  dealing  with  soldier's  quarters  in  barracks  and 
hospitals,  the  Commissioners  in  their  recommendations,  are 
liberal  in  every  thing  except  space.  Moreover  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  improvements  are  to  affect  barracks  already  in 
existence,  or  merely  applies  to  future  buildings.  It  cannot  be 
conceded  that  600  cubic  feet  for  men  in  barracks,  and  1200 
cubic  feet  for  patients  in  hospitals,  is  sufficient.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  no  material  injury  may 
accrue  to  the  inmates,  but  can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
constant  occurrence  of  these  favorable  circumstances  ?  Certainly 
not.  1000  cubic  feet  for  barracks  and  2000  for  hospitals  would 
l)e  more  in  accordance  Avith  our  sanitary  science.  A  large 
expenditure  must  no  doul)t  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
change,  and  fear  «f  this  has  produced  this  compromise  :  and 
unless  the  public  dings  its  demands  perseveringly  and  empha- 
tically into  tlie  ears  of  the  authorities,  and  freely  opens  its 
purse,  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  soldier,  and  British 
barracks  may  still  remain  the  nurseries  of  scrofula.  No  want 
of  information  can  be  pleaded  on  this  point,  biit  on  other 
important  points,  such  as  the  habits  of  the  soldier,  the  influence 
of  syphilis,  of  drunkenness,  of  punishments,  and  the  absence 
of  moral  training,  in  })roducing  disease,  there  is  a  singular 
deficiency. 

The  statistics  form  the  leart  satisfactory  part  of  the  book. 
The  returns  from  which  they  were  compiled  were  a\-o\vedly 
imperfect,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  results  untrust- 
worthy. It  is  painful  to  condemn  the  work  of  men  like 
Sir  A.  I'liUoch  and  ])r.  Balfour,  whose  practical  labours  have 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  amelioration  of  the  miseries 
of  the  service  than  those  of  any  other  men. 

To  understand  the  value  of  the  reform  conceded  to  the  Army 
]\Iedical  Dei)artment,  we  must  study  the  evidence,  imge  after 
page  of  which  assures  t\s  that  the  jiosition  of  the  medical 
officers  in  the  army  ha^  hitherto  been  anomalous,  his  pay 
has    been  insufficient,  his  regimental  ranlc   Tuia^certained,  and 
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his  promotiou  entirely  a  matter  of  chance.  In  sanitary 
matters  (obviously  his  department)  his  theories  have  been 
systematically  ignored,  and  his  advice  when  given,  often 
contemptuously  rejected.  He  has  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  attempts  to  benefit  the  sick  soldier  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  crotchet  of  some  colonel,  or  by  the  whims  of  some 
overbearing  or  ignorant  purveyor.  Talleyrand's  famous  advice 
"  point  de  zele,  s'il  vons  plait,"  has  been  especially  his  guide  for 
action.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  Duke  systematically 
snubbed  the  doctors  in  the  Peninsula,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  administering  severe  reprimands,  and  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  what  he  considered 
the  good  of  the  service.  His  views  have  influenced  the 
treatment  of  the  army  doctor  ever  since,  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  promising  young  men  have  been  recommended 
not  to  enter  the  ai'my.  There  have  always  been  more  vacancies 
than  applications,  and  in  periods  of  emergency  they  have  had 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  with  half-educated  students.  Sir  B.  Brodie 
states  that  he  always  dissuaded  young  sm-geons  of  high  attain- 
ments from  entering  the  service,  assuring  them  that  the  rewards 
of  civil  practice  would  prove  much  greater.  The  imperfectly 
educated  medical  officer  lias  had  to  learn  his  profession  at  the 
expense  of  his  patients,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  treat  disease  successfully,  promotion  has 
removed  him  from  executive  duties,  to  perform  others  technically 
called  administrative  duties ;  which  in  civil  life  are  performed  by 
the  butler  and  the  housekeeper.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  his  work  has  been^constantly  interfei-ed  -'vith 
to  a  groat  extent  by  the  quantity  of  wTiting  he  has  had  to  do, 
and  which  could  be  performed  as  well  by  the  Hospital  Seijeant. 
Surgical  knowledge  alone  has  l^een  demanded  of  him,  notAvith- 
standing  the  fact  that  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  cases  he  has 
to  treat  are  purely  medical. 

Mr.  Ferguson  states  that  he  considers  the  surgeon  to  be  the 
most  important  officer  in  the  army,  but  he  is  often  treated  as  the 
least  important.     In  one  case  the  colonel  of  the  89nd  insisted 
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Oil  bringiug  home  all  his  coinbutaut  otticers  and  leaving  out  two 
of  the  medical  staft',  notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  medical  department  that  all  the  medical  officers  should 
be  with  their  regiments,  to  meet  any  epidemic  emergency  that 
might  arise.  The  inspector  remonstrated  and  the  brigadier 
ordered  the  medical  officers  to  join.  Subsequently,  the  colonel 
complained  of  the  interference  with  his  arrangements,  the 
brigadier  gave  way,  and  the  doctors  were  left  behind.  Several 
of  the  witnesses  comislained  that  an  aged  surgeon  might  find 
himself  commanded  by  a  boy  ensign.  The  regimental  surgeon 
has  been  constantly  overinspected,  and  not  unfrequently 
reprimanded  before  his  patients,  or  a  rude  order  given  in  then- 
hearing  to  change  the  treatment. 

The  present  Director  General,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
administrative  officers  that  our  army  has  ever  possessed,  states 
that  when  he  was  Avith  his  regiment  at  Quebec,  a  slow  form  of 
fever  prevailed  amongst  the  troops,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
wine  freely.  It  appeared  that  in  some  hospitals  the  daily 
expense  of  patients  was  sixpence,  in  others,  tenpence.  The 
latter  was  the  sum  in  his,  and  he  was  informed  that  any 
medical  officer,  whose  patients  cost  tenpence  per  diem,  either 
neglected  his  duty  or  did  not  understand  it.  He  requested  an 
enquiry,  believing  that  the  health  of  the  mcui  would  be  perilled 
by  such  oi.trageous  interference,  and  wa?  infoi-med  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  objected  to  any  such  enquiry. 

In  other  cases  the  medical  officei's  paid  for  extras  :vhen  they 
Avere  objected  to,  because  they  knew  that  if  any  enquiry  took 
place,  whatever  the  result  might  be,  they  would  b<>  noted  as 
troublesome  fellows.  Eoutine  and  red  tape  have  been  the  curse 
of  the  depai'tment,  and  no  doubt  the  inteiests  of  the  patients 
have  been  systematically  subordinaicd  to  thf  saving  ol'  .trouble. 

Mr.  Eowdou,  a  hospital  surgeon  in  London,  selected  for  his 
known  skill  and  acquiiemcnts  as  one  of  the  civil  surgeons 
to  sopplemcMt  the  ui-ni)  medical  corps  in  the  East,  found  that 
the  vigour  uid  knowlccge  he  imjiorted,  A\ere  offensive  to  the 
jnincipal   medical   ullicer.      On    thi^    functionary    leaving    the 
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station,  the  two  deputy  inspectors  shewed  their  high  estimation 
of  his  devotion  and  zeal  in  unmistakeable  language.  They 
thanked  him, — saying  that  they  would  rather  part  with  any 
other  officer  than  him,  if  they  could  select.  On  his  arrival  in 
this  country  he  waited  upon  the  late  Director  General,  who 
declined  to  express  any  satisfaction,  sneered  at  the  self-estimation 
of  the  profession,  and  told  him  he  had  been  reported  as 
troublesome,  but  declined  to  give  any  particulars. 

The  late  Director  General,  Sir  A.  Smith,  has  undoubtedly 
had  to  undergo  a  storm  of  undeserved  obloquy  during  the  most 
creditable  j)art  of  his  career.  His  advice  to  the  military 
secretary,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eussian  war,  shewed 
wisdom  and  forethought ;  it  was  treated  with  contempt,  and 
the  army  perished. 

He  has  made  an  honourable  retreat,  with  a  well  deserved 
decoration,  from  his  stormy  tenure  of  office,  but  his  retirement 
is  unregretted  by  the  army  surgeons,  who  considered  that  his 
arrangements  of  promotion  were  arbitrary  and  undefined. 
Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  difficult  position  :  but  it 
must  also  be  said  that  in  peace  times,  with  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunities, he  originated  few  reforms  :  allowed  the  coutinuf  nee  of 
the  old  blundering  nomenclature  in  medical  returns,  an-l  took 
no  steps  by  publishing  a  roster  of  service  to  convince  his 
subordinates  that  any  just  principle  diet  itcd  promotions.  In 
the  matter  of  confidential  reports  against  -,urgeons  his  evidence 
is  contradictory  and  uncandid  ;  and  thou^li  the  commisfrioners 
absolve  him  fi'om  blame,  it  is  clear  that  regimental  suigeons 
tinder  his  auspices,  avoided  responsibility  and  werc-con.itantly 
afraid  of  zeal  in  the  service  attracting  atiention,  and  enLailing 
on  them  the  reputation  of  being  tfoublesoihi' fellows. 

Miss  Nightingale  speaks  with  indignant  sm-prise  on  thi^  head. 
•'  The  fear  of  being  called  a  troublesome  fellow  whi  ;h,  to 
my  positive  knowledge,  deterred  medical  officers  from  i  laking 
repeated  requisitions  for  u:  tides  which  they  know  to  be 
necessary  for  the  men,  or  foi  repairs,  because  they  feared  that 
iuch  conduct  would  injure  thoir  prospects.    This  will  be  denied, 
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but  it  is  true  for  all  that."  Such  has  been  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  system,  that  out  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  army  sui'gcons  in  the  East,  she  says  there  were  but 
two  or  thrcic  capable  of  organising  a  system  for  1,000  to 
2,500  sick. 

Even  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  fear  of  being  considered 
troublesome  will  lead  to  the  same  results  as  want  of  skill ;  in 
illusti'ation  of  which  I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago  I 
handed  over  a  military  hosi^ital  to  a  young  assistant  surgeon, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  liberal  scale  of  diets  and  extras  ordered 
for  the  men.  He  reduced  them  all  for  fear  of  enquiry,  and 
on  my  resuming  the  duties  at  the  end  of  a  Aveek,  I  found  that 
obvious  injury  had  accrued  from  the  reduction  of  nourishing 
food. 

What  is  now  the  condition  of  the  private  soldier  ?  Doubtless 
much  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  treated  more 
like  a  Christian  man  than  a  slave,  he  is  somewhat  better  fed, 
no  longer  forced  to  drink  spirits  ;  receives  good  conduct  pay ;  is 
provided  with  a  regimental  school,  for  a  penny  a  month  has 
access  to  a  good  library,  and  is  no  longer  exposed  to  unlimited 
corporal  punishment — fifty  lashes  being  the  maximum  he  can 
receive.  Instead  of  these  improvements  increasing  his  cost  to  the 
country,  it  is  now  J640.  3s.  6d.  per  annum  against  £49.  16s.  lid. 
the  sum  expended  on  his  maintenance  twenty  years  ago.  We 
have  reduced  his  mortality  to  a  great  extent,  but  how  far  we 
have  fallen  short  of  our  duty,  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
statements  culled  from  the  evidence. 

IjAEnACKS. — The  Barracks  in  India  have  cost  iil6,000,000,  and 
have  been  built  in  violation  of  known  sanitary  principles,  and 
an  immense  and  unnecessary  mortality  has  been  the  result. 
Sirce  the  year  1837,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  health 
priiciples,  and  a  large  I'eduction  of  the  death  rate  has  ensued, 
and  yet  we  have  to  read  such  figures  as  these  : — 

Presidency  of     PreEiilency  of     PieBidency  of 
Bengal.  Msdras.  Bombay. 

Aiuuuvl  Mortality  of  Troops  per  1,<)0U         69-5  38*4  587 
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The  explanation  of  this  will  he  found  in  the  fact  that  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  exclude  air,  and  that  the  regulation  space 
for  each  man  in  tropical  climates  is — 

480  to  600  Cubic  feet  Barracks. 

700  to  900       ditto         Hospitals. 

In  temperate  climates  Miss  Nightingale  asserts  that  1,.500 
cubic  feet  ought  to  he  the  allowance  per  man.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  sepoy  mortality  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  class 
from  which  he  is  taken,  indeed  it  is  stated  to  be  less,  and  the 
explanation  is,  that  the  sepoy  does  not  sleep  in  barracks,  but  is 
hutted  during  the  night. 

What  principle  has  determined  the  construction  of  barracks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 

Colonel  Jebb  says, — ''  In  building  barracks,  sanitary  require- 
ments have  been  overlooked.  They  have  been  constructed  under 
the  Engineer  Department,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  opinion 
of  medical  officers  been  taken." 

Mr.  Taylor  says,  that  "  Military  hospitals  are  generally 
inferior  to  the  CivD,  and  that  there  is  a  less  chance  of  the 
recovery  of  patients.  Even  at  Chatham  the  most  trivial  repau-s 
and  improvements  are  impracticable.  Application  has  to  be 
made  here  there  and  everywhere." 

Colonel  Chapman  denies  the  utility  of  consulting  a  surgeon 
in  the  choice  of  site  or  in  the  general  ai'rangements.  On  this 
Dr.  Balfour  remarks,  that  "  Engineers  have  no  practical  expe- 
rience of  barracks,  and  if  an  Engineer  officer  would  occasionally 
go  into  a  soldier's  quarters  at  night,  he  would  find  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  army  Medical  Department." 

Miss  Nightingale  says  that  "  bad  as  the  hospitals  in  the 
East  were,  our  home  hospitals  at  Brompton,  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  are  quite  as  wanting  in  sanitary  works." 

The  Regulation  space  per  man  in  temperate  climates  is  400  to 
500  cubic  feet.  The  Commissioners  say  that  even  this  limited 
space  is  often  practically  unattaincd,  and  even  where  ventilators 
exist,  they  are  frequently  "  stopped  up  by  the  men  themselves, 
who  look  to  the  exclusion  of  exteraal  air  in  the  absence  of  fuel, 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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as  the  best  means  of  securing  warmth.  The  result  is  that  the 
soldier  sleeps  in  a  fetid  and  un\Yholesome  atmosphere;  the 
habitual  breathing  of  which,  though  producing  for  the  most 
part  no  direct  immediate  effects,  probably  sows  the  seeds  of  that 
pulmonary  disease  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  British  army." 

Sergeant  Brown  says  he  found  the  atmosphere  in  a  very  thick 
and  nasty  state  on  going  into  the  men's  rooms  in  a  morning, 
and  he  could  not  bear  till  he  had  ordered  the  windows  to  be 
opened  to  make  a  draught.  The  air  was  very  offensive  from  the 
men's  breath,  and  the  urine  tubs  in  the  room.  No  chamber 
vessels  are  found  for  the  men,  but  instead  of  them  one  pv  more 
wooden  tubs  are  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  room.  These,  to 
my  knowledge,  are  often  not  cleaned,  mei'ely  emptied,  and  as 
the  Commissioners  say,  "  The  stench  proceeding  from  a  wooden 
vessel,  saturated  with  urine,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  health." 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  many  barracks  the  luifor- 
tunate  soldiers  have  to  wash  in  these  disgusting  vessels. 

In  these  j^oisoned  rooms  the  men  have  to  spend  many  hours 
in  the  day  and  take  their  meals.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  this 
scene,  it  must  be  remembered  that  soldier's  wives  often  have  to 
occupy  the  same  room  as  the  men.  In  a  return  lately  presented 
to  Parliament,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  251  stations,  at  20  only 
is  there  a  separate  accommodation  for  married  soldiers.  To 
show  how  badly  the  money  for  building  barracks  is  spent,  only 
one-fourth  goes  to  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers  ;  three- 
fourths  being  expended  on  officer's  quarters,  offices,  canteen, 
library,  guard  room,  punishment  cells,  parade  ground,  i^-c.  No 
water-closet  is  provided  for  the  soldier,  and  he  has,  if  necessary, 
to  leave  his  heated  room  at  night,  slightly  clad,  to  cross  an 
exposed  place.  One  of  the  witnesses  states,  that  the  soldier 
never  knows  a  healthy  home  till  he  is  in  prison. 

We  will  now  compare  the  regulation  with  the  actual  space 
allotted  to  soldiers  : — 

Maximum.  lliuiinuni. 

SliefReia .■«!  

Chatham 350  ....         219 

Brompton   l.'O  243 
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irasiinuni.  Minimtun. 

Dover  Castle 412         147 

Pendenms  Castle 329 

Drogiieda    262 

Mallow    228 

LOXDO.N 

Wellington 390 

St.  George's    390 

Buckingham  Palace   429 

Regent's  Park    499 

Portman-street — Guards  o31 

St.  John's  Wood    370 

Hyde  Park — Cavalry- .572 

Ditto  Infantry    370 

Kensington — Cavalry    3G3 

Ditto  Infantry   285 

Tower 397 

Qu.iRTER.s  OF  Foot  Guards — 

Windsor 332 

Chichester  35.5 

^^'inchester 467 

These  must  not  be  taken  as  averages,  but  as  specimens  of  the 
worst.     I  give  a  table  of  averages  : — 

[Dr.  Git.] 


Barracks — 

Average  of  London 

„  England 

Cavalrj-  l-5th  more  space  than  Infantry. 
Hospitals — 

Average  of  Loudo:: — Civil 

„  Provincial — Civil 

„  ^lilitar}'.  No.  46   


Cubic  Feet. 
400 
447 


1472 

1075 

665 


I  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  the  London,  Windsor, 
Chichester  and  Winchester  Barracks,  as  bearing  upon  the 
interesting  question  of  the  mortality  of  the  Foot  Guards.  The 
washing  of  the  floors  in  winter  weather  is  a  most  injurious  plan. 
The  barrack-room  weekly  supply  of  coals,  issued  on  Saturday, 
is  exhausted  in  about  five  days,  and  the  floor  remains  wet  for 
many  hours. 

A  table  is  given  of  the  cubical  space  per  man  in  ^■arious 
guard-rooms,  but  it  is  of  no  value,  as  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  not  given.     Eveiy  man  entering  the  barracks  after  tattoo  is 
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confined  in  the  guard-room  till  the  next  morning,  At  Ashton 
Barracks  there  is  a  small  guard-room  which  occasionally  con- 
tains 36  men,  alloAving  an  average  of '107  cubic  feet  per  man. 
A  certain  allo^Yance  of  coal  is  made  daily,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night  a  roaring  fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  atmos])here  is 
stifling,  towards  morning  the  supply  is  exhausted,  and  through 
the  constant  opening  of  the  door  the  temperature  falls  rapidly. 
The  men  lie  in  their  great  coats,  often  wet,  and  severe  catarrhal 
affections  result. 

The  Ashton  cells  are  supposed  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated 
on  a  perfect  principle,  but  as  the  warming  apparatus  is  occa- 
sionally out  of  order  and  in  severe  weather  the  supply  of 
coals  is  insufficient,  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  ven- 
tilating arrangement  is  altogether  a  failure,  and  when  I  have 
occasionally  gone  to  see  a  prisoner  early  in  the  morning  the 
atmosphere  has  been  perfectly  sickening. 

At  Chatham  some  years  ago  the  barracks  were  full,  some 
fresh  troops  arrived,  and  the  men  had  to  be  crowded  to  accom- 
modate them.  Three  men  occupied  the  space  allotted  to  two, 
and  in  one  fortnight  they  buried  eleven  men  wdio  died  from 
scarlet  fever.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  probably  less  than  the 
minimum  space,  S19  cubic  feet,  was  allotted.  I  had  this  fact 
from  Sergeant  Charleswoi'th,  who  Avas  quartered  there  at  the 
time.  The  authorities  took  the  hint,  relieved  the  crowding,  and 
the  epidemic  ceased. 

Such  then  is  the  lodging  of  the  soldier.  What  must  be  the 
physical  evils  produced  by  it?  Dr.  Guy  in  his  evidence  on  the 
state  of  large  tow-ns  says  that  his  experience  has  taught  him  that 
consumption  is  not  a  natural  disease  produced  by  our  climate, 
but  chiefly  due  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  our  workshops, 
and  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poor.  Sir  James  Clark  regards  the 
breathing  of  a  deteriorated  atmosphere  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  declares  liis  conviction  that  pure  air  is  more 
necessary  than  food  in  staving  oft'  consumption.  What  does 
Mr.  Roberton  say  about  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cornish  ]\Iines  ? 
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He  shows  that  the  expectation  of  hfe  amongat  the  miserable 
workmeu,  \vhose  atmosphere  is  perhaps  the  worst  known,  is 
twenty-eir/ht  years.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  evidence  that  is  irresistible,  Mr.  Neison  msists 
that  bad  ventilation  does  not  materially  damage  the  soldier. 
His  ignorance  of  medical  science  has  led  him  into  his  mistakes  ; 
and  as  long  as  military  people  take  the  opinion  of  engineers 
and  actuaries  on  subjects  which  they  cannot  understand, 
blunder  they  must.  INIr.  Nelson's  remedy  for  the  soldiers 
wrongs  is  more  exercise, — because  the  labourer  is  hard  worked 
and  lives  long  I  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fallacies 
will  be  disregarded,  and  that  these  momentous  questions 
have  now  hold  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  known,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centur}-  science  has  been  lessening  the  mortality 
of  the  artisan.  The  exertions  of  the  executive  and  of  Parliament 
have  been  pushed  to  the  verge  of  endurance  ;  private  benevolence 
has  instituted  sanitary  associations  in  aid  of  this  noble  pui-pose, 
and  yet  hitherto,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  barracks, 
destined  to  lodge  the  men  of  whom  we  profess  to  be  so  proud, 
have  been  such  as  humanity  has  refused  to  assign  to  the  felon. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  temerity  which  led  Mr. 
Neison  into  his  ventilation  theories,  he  discusses  the  subject  of 
drunkenness  in  the  army.  He  denies  its  existence,  though 
proved  by  unassailable  evidence,  and  opposing  a  theory  to  a  fact, 
says  that  drunkenness  is  registered  in  our  mortuai-y  returns  by 
the  presence  of  diseases  of  the  nei-\-ous  and  digestive  systems, 
and  because  he  does  not  find  these  prevailing  in  the  ai*my, 
hesitates  not  to  assert  the  sobriety  of  the  men. 

Drunkenness  in  the  army  can  never  be  stated  in  a  tabulated 
foiTQ,  its  amount  must  be  ascertained  by  general  obsenation. 
A  w^eek  or  two  ago,  Private  Usher  of  the  90th  regiment,  gave  a 
lecture  at  Devonport,  in  which  he  stated  that  drunkenness  was 
the  great  curse  of  the  British  army. 

The  intemperate  civilians  drink  to  excess  all  day,  and  each 
day,  and  often  for  many  days,  together.  The  inspected  life  of 
a   soldier   forbids   a   prolonged  debauch,  and   if  he  has  sense 
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enough  to  know  that  he  is  ch'unk  and  to  stay  out  all  night, 
perhaps  sleej)ing  in  a  field  and  thereby  producing  severe  disease, 
he  escapes  lieavy  punishment  for  drunkenness,  and  the  loss  of  a 
penny  a  day  -of  his  good  conduct  }niy,  which  results  from 
the  reports  of  this  crime.  If  he  can  manage  to  get  to  his  bed 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  guard  he  escapes  punish- 
ment altogether.  And  so  it  is  possible  for  the  soldier  to  be 
really  intemperate  without  much  remark. 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  re.lates  that  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Foot  Guards  informed  him  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ciimean  war  that  he  had  received  an  order 
to  attend  the  early  firing  party  in  Hyde  Park,  because  so  many 
of  the  men  fainted.  On  enquiring  the  cause  of  this  astounding 
fact,  he  was  told  that  drink  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  men 
came  into  their  sleeping  rooms  half  drunk,  and  turned  out 
early  in  the  morning  without  breakfiist,  or  any  desire  for  it,  and 
just  when  the  reaction  of  depression  was  setting  in,  and  this 
fainting  Avas  the  consequence. 

What  steps  are  taken  by  military  authorities  to  diminish 
drunkenness,  beyond  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  ration,  the 
institution  of  regimental  libraries,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
soldiers  when  guilty  of  the  crime  ?  Much  more  may  be  done 
by  the  institution  of  more  intimate  personal  relaxation  between 
the  chaplain  and  the  men.  Doubtless  wo  must  not  expect  that 
oxw  army  recrviited  from  the  refuse  of  the  population,  selected 
from  men  who  often  enlist  because  their  want  of  character  bars 
other  sources  of  employment  to  them  will  exhibit  as  a  whole, 
under  any  training,  the  aiistere  morality  of  Cromwell's  "ironsides" 
or  Havelock's  "saints,"  but  the  experience  of  those  triumphs  of 
benevolence — Eagged  Schools — shews  how  nmcli  may  be 
etfected  amongst  the  pariahs  of  society. 

The  Commissioners  dispose  of  the  imi^ortant  subject  of 
Syphilis  in  a  few  lines,  yet  from  my  own  observation  and  the 
reports  of  others,  I  must  say  that  to  no  one  cause  do  I 
attribute  so  much  mortality  as  to  syphilis. 

Medical  Ti)iieii. — "  In  1848  the  number  of  troops  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  was  62,000,  and  amongst  them  the  cases  of  venereal 
■disease  Avere  reckoned  at  16.700.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
disease  which  affects  the  health  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  army, 
and  compels  the  suhject  of  it  to  remain,  on  an  average,  fifteen 
days  in  hospital,  can  fail  to  be  indirectly  a  highly  predisposing 
cause  to  the  invasion  of  other  diseases  '?  And  this  especially, 
when  we  recollect  that  Syphilis  is  a  disease  which  too  often  leaves 
its  mark  permanently  indented  on  the  constitution.  There  is 
also  evidently  another  injurious  consequence  which  arises  from 
these  diseases.  If  one-fourth  of  the  army  is  prostrated  for 
fifteen  days  in  the  year  by  venereal  disease,  the  other  three- 
fourths  have  so  much  extra  duty  to  do." 

Dr.  Bryson,  K.N.  says  it  is  a  fact,  which  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known,  that  Syphilitic  diseases  are  more  prevalent  in 
this  countrv',  especially  in  garrison  and  seaport  towns,  than 
they  ai-e  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  Amongst  the 
Foot  Guards  250  per  1000  annually  sufier  fi-om  these  diseases  ; 
latterly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  have  been  in  hospital  at 
one  time  ;  and  take  the  whole  army  on  home  service,  and  vou 
will  find  five  per  cent,  constantly  disabled  from  the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Coombe,  of  the  Royal  Ai-tillery,  states  as  the  result  of  twelve 
years'  experience,  that"  Syphilis  is  more  rife  in  the  army  than 
it  was,  and  that  the  secondary  or  constitutional  manifestations 
of  it  follow  more  rapidly,  and  more  frequently.  This  is  my 
own  experience,  and  I  may  add  that  long  after  they  are 
dismissed  as  cured  from  the  hospital  you  can  read  in  their 
sallow  faces  the  tale  of  their  disaster,  When  these  men  are  in 
hospital  you  can  imagine  the  evil  consequences  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  nourishing  food  and  stimulants.  They  are  often 
necessary  in  very  largo  quantities,  and  yet,  a  young  or  timid 
medical  officer  hitherto  has  not  dared  to  prescribe  them  for  fear 
of  a  reprimand. 

A  painful  subject  connected  with  the  health  of  the  army  is 
the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  beings  always  found  swarming 
in  garrison  towns.  The  state,  either  from  inditferencc,  motives 
of  economy,  or  from  a  fear  of  undue  limitation  of  the  liberty  of 
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the  subject,  takes  no  notice  of  their  existence,  and  leaves 
unchecked  the  terribki  evils  connected  with  their  traffic.  The 
institution  of  a  Medical  Police,  and  tlie  establishment  of 
Eeformatories  and  Lock  Hospitals,  are  certainly  subjects  for 
philanthropic  and  economic  speculation.  Facilities  afforded  by 
Government  to  jirivate  benevolence  would  best  accomplish  the 
two  latter  objects,  but  the  first,  the  institution  of  a  medical 
j)olice,  established  if  you  will,  on  the  Continental  system,  must 
of  course  be  the  w^ork  of  state  or  of  municipal  action.  In  the 
meantime,  the  moral  training  of  the  soldier  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  At  present  his  religious  training  costs  the  country 
one-fifth  less  than  the  cost  of  martial  law  in  punishing  his 
crimes,  although  his  pay  is  taken  whilst  under  punishment  in 
reduction  of  the  amount.  One  good  work  has  been  done  in  the 
establishment  of  regimental  libraries  which  are  open  to  soldiers 
on  the  payment  of  a  penny  a  month.  The  books  almost, 
invariably  chosen  are  novels,  but  they  are  not  of  the  best  sort. 

Dr.  Guy,  in  his  able  pamphlet,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
commission  witnesses,  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  overcrowding 
in  barracks  the  greater  part  of  the  excessive  death  rate  in  the 
army,  but  that  he  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  this  cause, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  useful  table  : — 
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Thus  you  see  that  with  the  exception  of  kixury  each  cause 
of  disease  affects  the  soldier.  I  ^Yill  particularise  iu  one  coltiuin 
the  chief  individual  sources  of  ai'my  disease.  In  comparing  them 
with  the  report  it  will  be  seen  hoAV  little  weight  the  Commis- 
sioners give  to  many  of  them. 

Ill  BaiTacks — 

Bad  ventilation,  and  occasionally  draughts  from  broken  windows. 

Damp  floors. 

Jsiglit  expoir-iu'c  in  going  to  latrines,  and  bad  di'aius. 

Poisonous  effluvia  from  lunne  tubs  and  latruies. 

Monotonous  and  often  bad  diet. — I\Ieat  contracted  for  at  otl,  per  lb. 
Iu  Guard  Room — 

Bad  ventilatiou  aud  crowding. 

Wet  clothes. 

Great  changes  of  temperature. 

Exposure  when  hot  to  night  air. 

Length  of  sentry  duty. 
Under  punishment  in   ^lilitary    Hospitals  aud    Barrack   Cells,    where    he 
encounters — 

Bad  ventilation. 

Low  diet. 

Shot  cWll. 

Pack  th-ill. 

Deprivation  of  Ijed. 
1x1  Hospital — 

Low  diet. 

Straw  mattrasses,  collecting  poisonous  exlialatious. 

Draughts  from  broken  windows. 

Out  of  door  exposure  in  gomg  to  latrines. 
On  Parade  Gromid — 

Insufficient  clothing. 

Exposure  to  weather. 

Wearing  wet  clothes. 
Generally — 

Dnmkenness. 

Exposure  all  night  to  avoid  punishment  for  the  ab(jve  crime. 

Syphilis. 

Want  of  moral  training. 

Ennui. 

The  rationale  of  military  punishments  is  to  make  the  work  as 
wearisome  as  possible  to  the  soldier,  and  the  shot  drill  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  effect  this.  It  is  continued  for  an  hour,  and 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  consists  of  piling  and 
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unpiling  shot,  or  lifting  a  82  ft.  shot  from  the  ground  and 
depositing  it  in  a  stone  cup  at  a  short  distance,  walking  to  the 
next  and  lifting  and  depositing  that  and  so  on.  The  drill  is 
coiitinued  for  an  hour  at  once,  and  ^Yhen  not  skilfully  done  as 
an  old  soldier  Avould  manage  it,  with  the  heels  well  together  and 
the  hack  properly  bent,  occasions  great  strain  on  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  groin,  producing  buboes  and  rupture.  This 
repeated  fov.r  times  a  day,  with  other  active  work,  is  accom- 
plished on  a  low  diet,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  o^d. 
per  diem,  and  consists  of  bread  and  milk  or  partly  this  and 
partly  potatoes.  In  the  barrack  cells  the  prisoner  loses  his  bed 
two  nights  out  of  three.  In  the  larger  prisons  where  the  men 
go  in  for  longer  periods  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
a  prisoner  enters  as  a  third  class  man,  is  deprived  of  his  bed 
for  the  first  seven  days,  has  two  gills  of  milk,  17  ounces  of  meal, 
a  pint  of  coffee  and  half  a  pound  of  bread.  Shot  drill  thi-ee 
hours  a  day  besides  othei  drill  and  work,  in  all  not  more  than 
ten  hours.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  days  he  is  allowed  a 
bed  every  third  night.  After  a  term  of  good  behaviour  the 
prisoner  may  be  put  into  the  second  class  where  the  drill  is 
easier,  the  shot  being  only  lOft.  and  a  bed  allowed  every  other 
night.  When  he  is  promoted  to  the  jfii'st  class  he  has  a  bed 
every  night,  and  after  56  days'  servitude  he  is  allowed  ten  ounces 
of  meat  once  a  week  on  Sundays,  and  two  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Misconduct  in  prison  subjects  the  soldier  to  a  reduction  of  his 
already  insufficient  diet,  and  for  72  hours  he  may  be  put  on 
bread  and  water.  As  a  result  of  this  discipline  Colonel  Jebb 
says  that  the  health  of  the  men  is  preserved,  but  that  they  lose 
weight.  Every  regimental  officer  knows  that  a  man  who  has 
undergone  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  military  gaol  comes 
out  a  broken  down  man,  incapable  for  some  time  of  active  duty 
and  often  the  subject  of  dysentery  or  some  other  severe  form  of 
bowel  affection.  Why  did  not  the  Commissioners  follow  the 
man  to  his  regiment  and  leani  from  his  regimental  surgeon  the 
direful  effects  on  body  and  mind  of  the  inhuman  punishment 
he  has  undei'gone  ? 
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The  moral  training  of  the  mihtary  prisoner  is  as  deficient  as 
his  disciphne  is  inhuman.  At  no  period  of  a  soldier's  life  is  he 
so  open  to  good  impressions  as  when  in  solitary  confinement ; 
and  does  he  then  profit  by  the  exercises  of  religion  under  a 
judicious  clergyman  ?  It  is  enjoined  in  the  Queen's  Regulations. 
Is  it  carried  out  ?  I  fear  not,  or  at  any  rate  so  rarely  as  to  be 
altogether  exceptional.  He  has  his  Bible  to  be  sure,  but  it 
remains  closed.  He  broods  in  sullen  silence  over  his  fancied 
wrongs  and  comes  out  a  hardened  and  vindictive  ruffian. 

Ennui  cannot  Ije  considered  lightly  as  a  cause  of  army  disease. 
Colonel  Lindsey,  speaking  of  the  soldier's  daily  life,  says  that 
"  Perhaps  no  living  indisddual  sufters  more  from  ennui  than  he. 
He  has  no  employment  save  his  drill  and  his  duties  ;  these  are 
of  a  most  monotonous  and  uninteresting  description,  so  much 
so  that  you  cannot  increase  their  amount  without  wearying  and 
disgusting  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  under  restraint ;  he  is  not 
like  a  working  man  or  an  artisan  ;  a  working  man  digs  and  his 
mind  is  his 'own,  an  artisan  is  interested  in  the  work  on  which 
he  is  engaged,  but  a  soldier  has  to  give  you  all  his  attention, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  work  done." 

The  Private  in  the  Foot  Guards  thus  spends  the  day  : — 
"  He  gets  up  at  six.  There  is  (ordinarily)  no  drill  before  break- 
fast ;  he  makes  up  his  bed  and  cleans  his  things  ;  he  gets  his 
breakfast  at  seven.  He  turns  out  for  drill  at  half-past  seven  or 
eight ;  his  drill  may  last  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  it  be  guard- 
day  there  is  no  drill  except  for  defaulters.  The  men  for  duty 
are  paraded  at  ten  o'clock;  that  fini::hes  his  day's  drill 
altogether.  Thei'e  is  evening  parade,  whicli  takes  half  an  hour: 
and  then  his  time  is  his  own  till  tattoo,  which  is  at  nine  in 
winter  and  at  ten  in  summer.  That  is  the  day  of  a  soldier  not 
on  guard,  or  not  belonging  to  the  company  Avhich  is  out  for 
Minie  practice." 

"  Here  then,"  says  Dr.  Guy,  "  we  have  a  graphic  description 
of  a  man  handed  over  by  our  military  avithorities  for  a  prey  to 
listlessness,  idleness  and  dissipation." 

The    reader    is   now   invited   to    examine    particularly   the 
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statistics  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  determine  whether  a  Baconian 
rigour  has  been  observed  in  the  verification  of  facts,  Avhether 
there  is  the  necessary  correhation  between  them,  and  whether  the 
results  are  methodically  induced ;  whether  Miss  Nightingale's 
plain  rules  as  to  unity  have  been  heeded,  whether  in  fact  they 
are  entitled  to  the  high  consideration  they  have  received  or  arc 
mere  disjecta  membra,  numerical  incoherences. 

In  examining  the  method  employed  by  Dr.  Balfour,  it  may 
assist  us  if  we  examine  his  vaccine  reports.  Not  having  the 
means  of  referring  to  the  original,  I  give  the- following  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Copland,  (Medical  Diet.  Vol.  3.)  Eeport  for 
eight  years,  (which  ought  to  be  stated  for  seven)  commencing 
April  1,  1844,  to  March  31,  1851. 


AMONG  TROOPS 
SERVING  IN 

Aggregate 
Strength. 

Cases  of 
Small  Pox. 

Deaths  t>y 
Small  Pox. 

Annual  ratio  per  1,000 
Strength. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

The  United  Kingdom... 

Temperate  Colonies 

Tropical  Colonies 

•254,597 
557,112 
314,131 

557 

lO-Q 

28 

56 
29 

1 

2^1 88* 
-287 
•089 

•220* 

•052 

•025 

Total 

1,125,840 

745 

93 

•662 

•083 

The  second  column  indicates  the  aggregate  strength  of  the 
army.  What  does  aggregate  mean  ? — a  collection  of  particulars 
into  a  mass  ;  well  then,  the  aggregate  of  eight  years  means  or 
ought  to  mean,  the  collection  of  the  individual  cases  into  a  mass. 
We  find  the  total  aggregate  strength  for  eight  years,  1,125,840. 
Let  us  verify  this  alarming  fact.  Take  the  average  strength  of  the 
army  at  140,730.  We  shall  find  (hat  in  about  18  years  one  half 
of  these  men  will  have  died  or  been  invalided.  Adopting  the 
actuary's  rule  we  assert  that  18  years  is  the  'expectation  of 
military  service  from  the  period  of  enlisting.  In  seven  years, 
7-18ths  of  the  army  will  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  new 
recruits.  This  gives  us  140,730  +  54,728  =  195,458,  which  is 
the  0  true    aggregate  strength  of  the  army    for    seven    years. 
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Dr.  Balfour  has  obtained  his  aggregate  by  multiplying  the  mean 
by  eight,  thus  causing  an  aberration  the  extent  of  ^Yhic•h  will  be 
indicated  by  the  following  table. 

Vaccine  Report  for  Seven  Years,  April  1,  J844,  to  May  31,  1851. 


Aggregate  Strength. 

Cases  of  Small  Pox. 

Deaths. 

Annual  Ratio  per  1,000  Strength 
Cases.               Deaths. 

195,458 

745 

93 

3-8                -407 

Mr.  Hume  moved  for  the  production  of  the  joint  reports 
of  Sir  A.  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Balfour,  and  though  the  War  Office 
looked  upon  them  with  eyes  of  aftection,  no  statistical  depart- 
ment was  organised,  and  when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out, 
"  the  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  became  involved  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion." 

To  all  but  the  initiated,  at  one  particular  crisis  these  Crimean 
reports  looked  "  satisfactory,"  to  use  the  Avords  of  the  principal 
medical  officer,  when  m  truth  they  mdicated  the  ghastly  fact, 
that  at  the  current  rate,  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  whole 
force  would  be  swept  away.  ■  The  mortality  had  to  be  multiplied 
hy  fifty-two,  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year.  It  was  given  as 
9-25  per  cent,  and  meant  for  a  week. 

The  obsolete  nosology  of  Cullen  has  been  retained  as  the 
basis  of  returns  for  many  years  after  it  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  profession,  and  has  thereby  restricted  the  range  of 
observation.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  civil  mortuary 
returns  have  now  for  many  years  been  based  upon  a  nosology 
suggested  by  the  advance  of  science.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  scientific  basis  of  these  returns,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be 
scientifically  true.  In  a  i:)apcr  which  I  read  before  this  Society 
two  years  ago,  I  showed  that  four-fifths  of  the  retiums  are  mere 
guesses  of  ignorant  registrars,  incapable  of  scientific  application 
and  totally  untrustworthy  as  bases  of  legislation.  All  that  is 
valuable  in  them  is  the  enumeration  of  deaths,  and  this  is 
trustworthy. 

A  not  unfrequent  source  of  error  is  tlie  practice  in  militaiy 
hospitals  of  making  tlie  diagnosis  of  the  patient's  disease  on 
his  first  admission.     This  is  written  down,  and  then  like  the 
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law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  cannot  be  altered.  The  only 
possible  remedy  is  to  discharge  the  patient  and  readmit  him  ; 
but  as  this  would  involve  the  publication  of  a  surgeon's  blunder, 
of  course  it  is  not  done. 

]\Ir.  Brown  and  Dr.  Farr  state  that  as  an  instance  of 
defective  reform,  the  term  alcoholismus,  by  "which  the  Registrar 
General  means  delirium  tremens,  is  vi^anting,  and  yet  the 
disease  is  very  frequent. 

Mr.  Martin  represented  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Statistical  officer  independent  of  the  Director  General,  to 
which  Sir  Andrew  Smith  strenuously  objected. 

Sir  A.  Tulloch  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  tlie 
foot  guards  mortality  v.ith  lliat  of  the  London  population,  as 
the  latter  is  constantly  shifting.  IMiss  Nightingale  describes 
the  faultiness  of  the  army  returns,  and  shews  how  calculated 
they  are  to  mislead.  Sire  says, — "  Tlie  standard  of  comparison 
all  over  the  civilised  world  is  the  percentage  of  deaths  per 
annum,  also  the  percentage  of  admissions  into  hospital  at  the 
same  time.  Mere  information  as  to  admissions  and  deaths, 
compared  with  strength  during  one  week,  is  simply  misleading 
the  authorities,  unless  indeed,  which  is  hardly  likely,  they  are 
thoroughly  au  fait  at  Statistical  enquiries."  It  appears  to  have 
deceived  the  principal  medical  officer  himself.  Miss  Nightingale 
continues, — "  At  a  time  when  every  one  in  the  Crimea  was 
expecting  cholera,  which  actually  did  come,  and  is  shortly  after 
recorded  by  the  Inspector  Gentral  himself,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  is  congratulated  on  the  '  steadily  improving  state  of 
the  health  of  the  army.'  In  January,  1855,  the  deaths  from 
scorbutic  disease  are  put  down  as  75,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  the  larger  part,  if  not  all  of  the  deaths,  which  amounted  to 
2.253,  were  due  to  the  scorbutic  form  of  disease.  Yet  this  is 
not  brought  forward  at  ajl  at  tlie  time,  nor  prominently  at  any 
subsequent  time  in  our  returns." 

General  Airey  declared  that  the  army  was  almost  without 
clothes.  Commissioner  jNIaxwell  on  the  other  hand  stated  that 
there  was  an  "enormous  supply." 
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Miss  Nightingale  explains  thus  : — "  The  Purveyor  states  that 
he  issued  to  her  2,500  shirts.  Now,  only  800  were  delivered  to 
her.  A  requisition  Avas  made  for  2,500,  and  as  usual,  the 
amount  of  the  requisition,  and  not  the  actual  issue,  was  debited." 

Three  different  retm-ns  are  given  of  deaths  on  board  the 
transports  from  Balaclava  to  Scutari,  and  the  number  is 
different  in  each  return,  nay  there  is  scarcely  a  single  ship  in 
which  the  returns  agree.  Now,  although  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  necessary  irregularities  and  pressure  of  business 
during  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  system  is 
worked  somewhat  m  the  same  way  in  times  of  peace,  and  that 
imperfect  data  lead  to  blundering  calculations.  One  fact  we 
have  on  authority,  that  the  household  troops  furnish  no  returns, 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  this 
statement  returns  are  quoted,  but  only  from  the  Qnd  Life 
Guards,  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  no  value  in  consequence 
of  scantiness. 

In  considering  the  general  accuracy  of  army  returns  in  time 

of  peace  let  us  take  a  few  facts  : — In  the  appendix  to  the  report 

we  have  various  tables  indicating  the  mortality  of  soldiers  in  the 

United   Kingdom.     These   tables  indicate  the  astounding  fact 

that  "  the  magnificent  Guards,  pipeclayed  and  polished  up  to 

meet  the  eye  of  princes,"  are  dying  at  a  rate  d-^  times  greater 

than    do    agricultural    labourers  who  are  members  of  friendly 

societies.      They   are   compared  with  this  class  very  properly, 

as  the  Government  stands  in  the  rela-^ion  of  a  friendly  society 

to  the  soldier.     The  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  gives 

this  table  as  shewing  the  number  dying  every  year  as  compai-ed 

with  the  male  civilians  of  England  and  Wales  at  army  ages  : — 

Household  Cavaliy  110 

Di-agoon  Guards  p.nd  Dragoons 13-3 

Foot  Guards 20-4 

Infantry  of  the  Line    18'7 

Population  of  England  and  Wales  at  xVinny  ages : — 

Towni  and  Coiuitry  Population   ,0-2 

Comltr^'  alone   7"7 

One  of  the  most  unhealth^•  Towuis  at  army  ages     1 2-4 
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There  are  three  tahles  from  wliich  this  may  be  calculated : 
first,  at  page  178,  a  calculation  for  nine  years ;  next  one  at 
page  484,  for  seven  and  a  quarter  years,  and  immediately  beloAv 
it  one  for  ten  years.     No.  1   shows  the  following  rates : — 

Deaths  per  1,000.         Add  deaths  of  PenEionera. 
Troops  on  actual  Service.  and  you  have 

Cavalry  of  the  Line  13-2   15-2 

Foot  Guards   19-2  23-1 

Infantry 16-7   18-7 

I  extract  from  the  second  table  the  facts  relating  to  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  Foot  Guards  alone  : — 

All  ages      Calculated    Calculated 
Uiulei- 18    18  to  23    25  to  33    83  to  40    40  to  50    Average.       with  1st.     without  1st 

Household  Cavalry.. 8-4     14-7      11-4      l()-3     22-8       14v)  14-72        16-3 

Foot  Guards  ...'...()•  1     22-3      22-.5      177     27-.5      21-(;  19-.0         22-5 

A  note  accompanies  this  table,  stating  that  no  correct  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn  from  the  ratios  under  eighteen,  as  the 
numbers  arc  so  few  and  the  results  consequently  irregular. 
I  have  therefore  calculated  without  this  column,  and  not  finding 
the  figures  agree,  I  have  taken  it  in.  The  first  difficulty  in 
these  tables  is  the  neglect  of  Miss  Nightingale's  maxim  as  to 
the  unity  of  time.  The  third  table  is  that  which  has  been 
generally  accepted  l\v  all  critics  as  the  correct  one,  an<l  runs 
thus  : — 

U  if  urn  for  ten  years.     Mortality  per  1000 — 

40  and         Average 
Under  20     20  to  25     25  to  30     30  to  .'55     35  to  10      upwards      of  all  ages. 

Household  Cavalry..    7-."i         11-7       Hi-;',       i;i-3        8-4  13-4  U-l 

Foot  Guard-.    IM         21-i;       21-1        I.')-.-,      22-4         2<;-2         2<l-4 

Now  this  la-:t  numbi'r  really  is  '30-;]lG  recurrent  decimal, 
[f  decimals  are  to  be  given  at  all  they  must  be  given  exactly, 
but  obviously,  neither  this  table  nor  No.  '2  indicate  the  true 
mortalitv.  The  (Quarterly,  in  common  Avith  all  others,  blunders 
by  not  noticing  the  word  "  efliective,"  in  the  heading  of  the 
table,  at  \hc  7fh  jiage  of  the  report.  A  man  is  no  less  a  soldier 
because  he  is  a  ])(^nsioner,  and  consequently  not  effective.  The 
true  death  rate  must  bo  in  truth  higher  than  '^.'Vl  on  account  of 
the   larg(^  niovtality  amongst  the   invalids   not  pensioned,   who 
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drift  into  the  civil  population  witli  broken  constitutions,  and 
are  lost  sight  of. 

The  annual  invaliding  without  pension  is  very  considerable, 
but  no  calculation  can  be  made  from  the  very  imperfect  tables 
furnished. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  the  hands  of  practical 
statisticians  such  grave  errors  should  have  crept  in.  Certain  it 
is,  tables  professing  to  register  the  same  facts  not  unfrequently 
disagree,  that  the  quotients  are  occasionally  very  incorrectly 
given,  and  that  there  is  little  observance  of  the  unities. 
To  allude  again  to  the  aggregate  numbers,  they  must  be 
obtained  either  by  taking  one  year  as  a  mean,  and  multi- 
plying by  the  number  of  years  over  which  the  enquiry 
extends,  or  each  year  must  have  been  operated  on  and  the 
number  of  new  men  imported  into  each  regiment  calculated ; 
and  this  is  the  true  way,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  plan 
adopted.  The  enormous  numbers  contradict  the  possibility  of 
this  process,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  the  first  was  the 
mode.  Unless  they  can  show  clearly,  what  we  know  not  to  be 
the  fact,  that  in  eveiy  year,  exactly  the  same  number  of  troops 
is  found  in  every  station,  there  can  be  no  truth  nor  even  an 
approximation  to  truth  in  the  results.  By  selecting  ai'bitrarily 
the  numbers  in  any  one  year,  and  operating  accordingly,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  aberration  that  may  be  produced. 

Although  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  special  figures,  it 
may  be  received  as  true,  that  since  1837  the  sanitary  clement 
introduced  into  the  army  abroad,  has  reduced  the  mortality  veiy 
largely ;  the  figures  given  are — 

WTHTE  TROOPS.  BLACK  TROOPS. 

Mortality  in  the  W.  Indies,  Mortality, 

Before  18.17.      After.  Before  1857.      After. 

Ratio  of  Deaths  per  1000,  mean  Strength... 81 -.5  60-  40-2  28-4 

JAMAICA.  JAMAICA. 

WHITE  TROOPS.  BLACK  TROOPS.  ST.  HELENA. 

Before  1837.   After.  Before  1837.   After.  Before  1837.   After. 

Dhto             ditto             ....128        58-5  30         35-3  25-4        10-6 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  what  commonly  is  regarded  as 
sanitary  reform,  namely,  improvements  in  the  lodging  dress  and 

VOL.    VI.  u 
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food  of  the  soldier,  has  alone  produced  the  improved  rates 
of  mortality;  the  more  humane  discipline  of  the  army  has 
materially  aided  in  the  good  work.  I  mention  this  with  the 
more  confidence,  because  the  facts  relating  to  discipline  and 
particularly  to  flogging,  are  probably  recorded  with  more  exact- 
ness than  any  other  in  the  returns  of  a  regiment.  I  have 
collated  from  the  tables  the  following  figures  : — 

Number  of  floggings  diu-ing  twenty  years  (1817-36)  of  soldiers  seizing  abroad, 
exclusive  of  tlioso  in  India  and  several  other  places : — 

Deaths  firom        Batio  per  Strength. 

Before  18.37  \  ^^'^"^^^  Troops.  .23,431  3  47-6 

(  Black  Troops  . .   2,562  1  299 

Number  flogged  in  sixteen  years,  after  1837,  and  including  ludia  and  other 
places : — 

White  Troops..    1,289  ..  7-2 

Black  Troops  . .      (>oi  . .  V>-2 

I  omit  the  ratio  per  strength,  as  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  it ; 
it  certainly  is  some  number  mucli  lower  than  ]  000. 

The  soldier's  you  are  aware,  is  a  picked  life.  Before  entering 
the  army  he  is  inspected  twice,  once  at  the  out  station,  and  if 
approved  there  he  has  to  undergo  a  second  ordeal  at  head 
quarters,  either  by  the  regimental  medical  officer,  or  by  a  staff 
surgeon  on  recruiting  service.  As  the  primary  and  secondary 
inspections  are  not  kept  distinct  in  the  returns,  no  true  table 
can  be  given  of  these.  All  that  we  can  arrive  at,  is  the  number 
of  rejections  by  staff  surgeons  at  head  quarters.  From  this 
source  we  find,  that  out  of  1000  inspected,  the  rejections  are  as 
follows : — 

London.   Bristol.   Coventiy.   Liverpool.   Leeds.    Edinburgh.    Glasgow.    Cork.   Dublin.   Newry. 
350-      307-        2.57-        367'       392-        394-  40o-      209-     35G-      230- 


Total  English 

Total  Scotch 

Total  nish 

General  Total 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Districts. 

Mean. 

34.5- 

401- 

274- 

335- 

As  an  approximation  to  the  truth  it  may  be  stated,  that  after 
twice  sifting,  out  of  1000  examined — 

Rejected .5.50 
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We  will  next  take  the  mortality  in  the  whole  army.  At  page 
5*21  we  have  a  table,  comparing  army  and  civilians'  deaths, 
giving  this  comparative  result^' 

Average  of  13  years.  Average  of  5  years 

Annaal  Batio  of  Deaths  amongst  Soldiers,         Annaal  Eatio  of  Deaths  amongst  Civilians, 

per  lOOO  serving.  Soldiers'  ages. 

33-  9-2 

The  fallacy  here  is  obvious.  You  have  men  serving  in  un- 
healthy climates  compared  with  civilians  at  home,  and  you  have 
an  average  of  fifteen  years  compared  with  five,  viz. — 1849-53. 
Take  the  corresponding  five  years  in  the  mortality  column,  and 
you  produce — 

Soldiers'  Deaths.  Civilians'  Deaths. 

27-4  9-2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  census  generally  under- 
states civilians'  ages,  would  tend  to  restore  the  numbers  towards 
their  former  position,  yet  it  renders  the  tables  more  unreliable. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  consternation  which  the  public 
press  excited  by  the  articles  on  the  mortality  in  the  Foot  Guai'ds. 
They  were  called  "  Whited  Sepulchres,"  and  other  unsavoury 
names.  The  colonels  of  the  battalions,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  War  Office,  were  held  up  to  public  odium.  The  Com- 
missioners repeatedly  affirmed  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  the 
Foot  Guards  was  in  excess  of  the  Home  Infantry  of  the  Line, 
and  that  consumption  is  their  peculiar  scourge.  A  complete 
examination  of  the  whole  case  will  probably  show  that  neither 
of  these  assertions  are  true.  The  Times,  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  the  authors  of  various  papers  on  the  subject,  understate 
the  actual  deaths,  which,  correctly  reduced,  amount  to — 

Infantry  of  the  Line 18-7  }  Mortality  per  1000, 

Foot  Gnards 23-1  \      Effective  and  Pensioned. 

The  mistake  has  arisen  from  an  oversight  of  the  word 
"  effective,"  which  struck  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  and  in  an 
article  in  the  number  for  February  27,  1853,  he  corrects  it  thus — 

Infantry  of  the  Line 2.0-1  )  MortaUty  per  1000. 

Foot  Guards 28-1  )      Eftective  and  Pensioned. 

This  extraordhiary  result  is  attained  by  finding  that  20-8  per 
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1000  of  Infantry  of  the  Line  are  pensioned  annually,  and  15-9 
of  the  Foot  Guards ;  and  that  one-half  of  these  (though  the 
given  number  is  6-lOths)  die  in  ten  years  ;  Infantiy  of  the  Line, 
10-4  ;  Foot  Guards,  7-9.  These  ten  years'  deaths  are  boldly 
added  to  one  year's  mortality  of  each  branch,  and  the  above 
striking  figures  produced.  How  a  journal,  so  generally  trust- 
worthy, managed  to  blunder  in  this  way,  would  be  inconceivable, 
if  we  forgot  the  general  looseness  of  statistics.  At  page  479  will 
be  found  tables  of  invaliding.  This  includes  facts  relating  to 
pensioning,  and  indicates  that  the  Infantry  of  the  Line  invalid, 
as  given  in  the  Lancet,  208  per  1000  serving.  This  correctly 
reduced  is  22- 16  ;  and  that  the  Foot  Guards  invalid  15-9  per 
1000,  leaving  a  balance  of  G'26.  This  fact,  rightly  considered, 
will  solve  the  whole  question  ;  and  excessive  mortality  of  Foot 
Guards,  as  compared  with  the  Line,  will  prove  merely  a  con- 
vertible term  for  laxity  of  invaliding.  It  is  well  known,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  expresses  it,  "  that  the  personal  i-elations  between 
ofi&cers  and  men  were  perhaps  on  a  better  footing  in  the  Guards 
than  in  the  Line ;  partaking  less  of  the  austerity  of  discipline, 
and  showing  more  individual  interest  in  the  men.'"  This  is 
confirmed  by  enquiries  amongst  discharged  Guards,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  medical  officers,  whose  kindness  is  remem- 
bered with  gratitude.  From  an  unwillingness  to  let  them  die 
in  poverty  and  neglect,  they  often  allow  them  to  end  their  days 
in  their  regiment ;  besides  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  the 
battalions  of  the  Guards  are  composed  of  expressly  picked  men 
of  tall  stature,  smart  looking  fellows,  difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and 
consequently  resigned  with  reluctance.  It  is  a  common  remark 
in  regiments  of  the  Line,  that  the  mortality  is  greater  amongst 
the  grenadier  companies  than  in  the  less  prized  men. 

Besides,  in  the  Foot  Guards,  invaliding  takes  place  only  once 
a  quarter,  but  a  monthly  Board  decides  the  matter  for  the  Line. 
The  Foot  Guard,  consequently,  has  an  opjiortunity  of  dying 
between  the  invaliding  periods,  as  evidenced  by  a  fact  stated  to 
me  by  Serjeant  Bacon,  that  he  has  known  a  man  mount  guard 
and  die  of  consumption  within  a  month. 
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We  will  now  eonsidei'  more  particularly  how  the  figures  would 
stand  if  the  same  stringency  of  invaliding  prevailed  in  the 
Regiments  of  Guards  and  Line.  G-26  is  the  difference,  and  it 
is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  these  are  consump- 
tive men,  who  would  die  within  the  year.  Three-fourths  of 
these  would  be  represented  by  4-695,  then  23-1  —  4-69  =  18-405 
mortality  of  Guards  ;  as  compared  with  18'7  mortality  of  Line 
at  home  Further,  the  Home  Infantry,  before  the  Crimean  war, 
numbered  about  four  and  half  times  as  many  men  as  the  Guards 
could  muster,  and  yet  the  latter  exhibited  one-sixth  more  of  men 
above  twenty-one  years  in  active  service  than  the  former.  Of 
these  aged  soldiers  only  one-third  were  discharged,  whereas 
nearly  every  man  in  the  Line  of  that  length  of  service  was 
pensioned  off.  This  completes  the  history  of  invaliding  in  the 
two  branches,  the  discounting,  it  will  be  seen,  relates  only  to 
the  period  under  twenty-one  years  service. 

Could  the  public  have  been  aware  of  the  death-rate  of  the 
Foot  Guards  since  1853,  much  virtuous  indignation  would  have 
been  spared.  The  Tower  Ditch  has  been  drained,  and  many 
other  sanitary  reforms  have  been  completed,  and  this  is  the 
result : — 

Annual  Mortality. 

Average  Deaths  of  Effective  Men  Ijefore  1 85  3 174 

Total  Deaths  in 1856   44 

Total      ditto        1857   2.0 

Fii-st  tliree  Moiuh.s  of  1859 1858 0 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  be  understood  that  there 
is  not  much  yet  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  soldier's 
condition,  or  that  the  frightful  injustice  which  has  hitherto 
been  his  patrimony  is  cancelled.  But  justice  will  be  done  if 
the  public  support  the  government  in  a  large  measure  of  reform, 
and  insist  upon  a  liberal  and  wise  expenditure  of  public  money 
to  fulfil  this  object. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  during  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  life  time,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  organic  reforms 
in  the  army,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  long  a 
period  has  been  allowed  to  pass  over  bince  his  death,  without 
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any  attempt  to  gmpplo  with  giant  abuses,  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  gathered  wrongs  which  for  long  years  have  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  Surgeon,  have  made  science  a 
mei'e  helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  authority, 
and  which  have  lowered  the  moral  tone,  and  prostrated 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soldier.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  General  Peel  seem  determined  to  act  with 
promptness  and  vigour  in  repressing  profligate  jobbing  and 
ancient  abuses,  and  unfettered  by  obsolete  prejudices  or 
military  traditions,  to  allow  justice  alone  to  be  the  governing 
principle  of  the  army. 

I  may  confidently  add  that,  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals, 
Dr.  Logan,  aided  by  so  valuable  an  officer  as  the  Purveyor  in 
Chief,  Mr.  Scott  Kobertson,  the  medical  officer  will  fiind  support 
in  a  zealous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties. 

We  may  now  hope  that  science  will  work  hand  in  hand  with 
military  authority,  and  that  if  providence  should  ever  raise  up 
another  Florence  Nightingale  in  aid  of  a  suffering  army,  she 
may  never  again  have  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  inefficiency 
and  neglect. 
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A  P  P  E  X  D I X . 


Drunkenness  in  the  Akmy. — In  the  year  1830,  the  issue  of 
spirit  rations  to  troops  serving  abroad  was  discontinued,  and  a 
marked  diminution  of  drunkenness  was  the  result.  Captain 
T.  Hart  Davies  giving  evidence  before  the  Parliamentaiy 
Commission  on  Drunkenness,  stated  that  during  twenty  years 
service  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  soldier  being  tried  by 
Court  Martial,  whose  crime  was  not  due  to  drunkenness  ;  and  he 
added  that  when  he  was  stationed  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  he 
was  satisfied  that  if  the  men  had  been  suddenly  called  out 
immediately  after  tattoo,  one  half  of  them  would,  through 
drunkenness,  have  been  found  incapable  of  military  duty. 

Foot  Guards.  —  Sergeant  Bacon,  for  nine  yeai'S  Hospital 
Sergeant  at  Portman  Barracks,  informed  me  that  notwith- 
standing the  limited  sleeping  accommodation,  he  considered  the 
quarters  very  healthy.  For  many  months  they  had  only  eight 
or  nine  men  in  hospital  at  one  time  out  of  the  whole  battalion, 
between  six  and  seven  hundi'ed  strong. 

In  answer  to  my  (^[uostion,  to  what  cause  he  attributed  the 
occasional  excessive  mortality  of  the  Foot  Guards,  he  stated : 
"  First  and  foremost,  the  excessively  heavy  night  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  Tower,  and  exposure  to  wet,  insufficient  clothing 
and  the  use  of  the  cross-belts,  (now  discontinued)  pipe-clay,  the 
dust  of  which  disturbed  the  breathing,  and  the  malaria,  brought 
to  the  Tower  from  the  Woolwich  marshes  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  east  wind.  On  one  day,  ten  or  twelve  men  on  the  Tower 
guard  were  admitted  into  hospital  with  a  bad  form  of  sore 
throat  and  fever."  He  finished  his  list  with  "  monotonous  life, 
and  unchanged  air."  I  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  why  the 
number  of  men  in  hospital  was  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
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mortality.  Answer :  "A  guardsman  has  a  pride  in  not  com- 
plaining lightly,  and  besides,  the  punishment  for  malingering 
is  very  heavy ; — whilst  I  was  Hospital  Sergeant,  nine  years,  not 
one  man  was  told  '  leave  the  hospital,  you  have  nothing  the 
matter  with  you.'  "  Before  his  time,  he  found  on  reference  to 
the  books,  that  one  man  had  been  tried  by  Court  Martial  for 
malingering,  and  imprisoned  for  four  months. 


Repoets  of  the  Registrar  Geneeal. 

Until  it  is  generally  known  that  the  classification  of  diseases 
in  the  Registrar  General's  Reports  is  absolutely  worthless, — that 
the  elaborate  tables,  believed  in  and  quoted  in  support  of 
arguments  by  men  of  science  over  the  whole  civilized  world, — 
forming  the  materials  of  cram  for  members  of  parliament  who 
devote  themselves  to  Sanitary  Reform,— are  about  as  trustworthy 
as  historical  documents  as  the  details  of  Moll  Flander's  income 
and  expenditure,  or  Robinson  Crusoe's  adventures, — constant 
and  increasing  injury  must  accrue  to  our  national  interests. 
The  deservedly  high  character  and  known  accomplishments  of 
the  Registrar  General  give  currency  to  these  numerical 
romances,  minted  in  the  brains  of  imaginative  but  unscientific 
subordinates.  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Cheltenham,  whose  contribu- 
tions to  Sanitary  literature  have  given  him  a  high  position 
amongst  medical  reformers,  makes  the  following  statements  in 
a  paper  published  m  February,  1859. — 

SUGGESTIONS. 

I.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  or  removal  of  any 
(extra-metropolitan)  Superintendent-Registrar,  the  duties  of  his 
office  to  be  divided  between  two  oHicers,  as  follows: — 

Those  duties  which  relate  to  notices,  licenses,  performance 
and  registration,  of  marria(jes  to  be  still  committed  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guai'diaiis. 
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The  superintendence  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  to 
be  committed  to  a  Sanitaiy  Officer.- 

II.  The  Eegisters  of  births  and  deaths,  with  the  certificates 
of  causes  of  deaths,  to  be  examined  and  revised  by  this  Sanitary 
Superintendent;  who  should  also  be  empowered  to  collect 
returns  of  all  cases  of  sickness  and  accidents  attended  by  the 
Union  and  Workhouse  Medical  Officers,  as  well  as  of  cases 
relieved  by  any  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Societies,  and  other 
public  institutions,  within  his  district ;  the  persons  making  such 
returns  being  paid  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  per  case. 
The  reported  causes  of  sickness,  infii'mity  and  mortality  to  be 
carefully  inquired  into  by  the  Sanitaiy  Superintendent,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  locality,  soil,  density  of  population, 
dwellings,  water-supply,  food,  occupations,  habits,  &c. 

III.  These  corrected  returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Diseases, 
together  with  meteorological  observations,  and  notes  of  local 
events  and  circumstances  affecting  the  public  health,  to  be 
reported  quarterly  (or  oftener  if  necessary)  to  the  Government ; 
and  to  be  published  annually  by  the  Sanitary  Superintendent 
of  each  district  or  group  of  districts,  in  a  Local  Beport,  which 
should  shew  a  comparison  of  the  local  siclaiess  and  death-rate 
with  averages  taken  from  the  kingdom,  from  the  county,  and 
from  districts  under  similar  circumstances.  These  Eeports  to 
be  circulated  among  all  members  of  Local  Boards,  Magistrates, 
and  other  official  persons,  and  to  be  offered  to  the  public  at  a 
low  price. 

*  The  following  among  other  alterations  would  be  ivquircd  In  the  Acts  for 
Registi'atiou  and  Marriage — 1836-37. 

Reg.  Act,  sec.  7.     Repeal  provision  that  the  Clerk  of  Guardians  shall 

have  the   option  of  accepting  office  of  Superintendent  Registrar  of 

Births  and  Deaths. 

Mar.  Act,  sec.  3.     Repeal  provision  that  the  Superintendent  Registrar 

of  Births  and  Deaths  shall  be  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Marriages. 

All  provisions  in  the  Marriage  Act  relating  to  notices,  licenses,  performance 

and  registration  of  man-iages  by  Superintendent  Registrar,  to  apply  only  to  the 

Superintendent  Registrar  of  Marriages. 

Registers  of  Bu-ths  and  Deaths  to  be  kept  separately  from  those  of  Marriages, 
and  under  the  custody  of  the  proposed  Sanitary  Superintendent. 
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IV. — The  proposed  Sanitary  Superintendents  of  Registration 
— as  statistical  reporters  for  national  purposes,  independent  of 
local  and  political  influences — to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  ;  and  their  appointment,  if  made  by  Local  Boards,  to  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  might  be  required 
for  the  safety  of  large  classes  unrepresented  by  these  Boards, 
and  to  such  tests  of  qualification,  by  examination  or  otherwise, 
as  Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council  might  determine. 

Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  Registration  districts  might  be 
combined  under  the  same  Superintendent. 

Suggestions  for  an  Improved  National  Registration  of  the 
Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics  of  the  Civil  Population 
OF  England. 

The  more  important  defects  in  existing  arrangements  may  be 
thus  briefly  described  :  — 

1. — The  want  of  accurate  verification  of  reported  facts, — e.g. 
the  causes  of  deaths  returned  to  the  Registrar-General : — 

9. — The  want  of  correct  and  accessible  information  respecting 
the  diseases — their  causes,  consequences,  and  periodical  pre- 
valence— recorded  by  the  medical  officers  of  unions  and  other 
public  institutions  : — 

3. — The  want  of  an  organized  system  for  the  local  compilation 
and  2)i(hlicatioii  of  such  facts  in  every  district :  — 

-1. — The  entire  neglect  of  many  observations  —  social  and 
scientific — which  are  absolutely  essential  to  safe  conclusions  in 
matters  of  public  health,  and  which  can  only  be  efficiently 
reported  under  a  national  system  of  registration.-: 

Thei'e  are,  moreover,  some  specific  anomalies  and  errors  in 
the  present  system,  that  seiTe  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
a  reform  of  our  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics  should  proceed. 

*  These  fjuestions  are  discussed  .at  some  length  in  the  ."h'd  of  the  "  Essays  on 
State  Medicine,"  and  more  siunmarily  in  the  autlior's  papex's  laid  before  the 
Britisli  Association,  1850".  See  App.  B.  and  C.  to  liis  pamplilet,  "Sanitary 
Legislation,  &c." 
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[a.)  Among  the  024  Superintendent-Registrars  in  England 
and  Wales,  there  are  probably  not  tenf  who  are  known  as 
'scientific"  men,  or  who  superintend  the  registration  with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science. 

(b.)  The  combination  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  Registrar 
of  Births  and  Deaths  with  that  of  Supei'intendent  Registrar  of 
Marriages,  has  given  a  wrong  character  to  the  former  office,  and 
led  to  a  mistaken  estimate  of  its  objects.  For  the  duty  of 
regulating  the  performance  and  registration  of  marriages — the 
better  known  function  of  the  united  offices — naturally  belongs 
to  the  Legal  Profession ;  and  lawyers,  as  clerks  of  unions, 
generally  hold  the  appointment.  But  the  supervision  of  records 
of  mortality  and  reproduction  no  less  naturally  belongs  to  the 
Medical  Profession,  and  in  scientific  hands  might  conduce 
materially  to  the  promotion  of  public  health. 

(c.)  There  is  no  legal  or  authorized  connexion  between  the 
registration  of  deaths  and  the  medical  care  of  the  sick  poor  in 
unions  and  hospitals,  &c.  Superintendent  Registrars  have  no 
control  over  the  medical  certification  of  deaths,  nor  are  they 
fitted  professionally  to  exercise  such  control,  great  as  is  the 
necessity  for  it. 

{d.)  There  are  literally  no  published  records  of  the  sickness 
attended  at  the  cost  of  the  community.  The  sanitary  state  of 
the  people  is  therefore  inferred  solely  from  the  number  of 
deaths, — that  is,  from  one  only  of  the  results  of  sickness, — no 
public  account  being  taken  of  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
attacks,  which  diminish  the  effective  life-time  of  the  population, 
and  which  cannot  be  correctly  estimated  from  the  rate  of 
mortality. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  deficiencies  in  the 
Sanitary  Statistics  of  this  country.     It  would  be  easy  to  shew 

t  Only  foiu'  were  "medical"  in  1853.  Mr.  May,  of  Macclesfield,  a  Super- 
intendent Registrar,  in  an  able  paper  read  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association,  shewed  how  beneficially  his  important  office  might  be 
dii'ected  to  the  promotion  of  sanitai'y  mcasiu-es. 
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how  these  deficiencies  affect,  and  are  affected,  by  certain 
acknowleged  errors — both  in  tlie  pubUc  medical  provision  for 
the  sick  poor,  and  also  in  our  system  of  forensic  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  suspicious  deaths  and  public  calamities.  But 
these  questions  are  too  wide  and  too  important  for  discussion  in 
this  paper.  For  the  present,  we  are  content  to  urge — that  the 
true  and  safe  course  of  the  sanitary  reformer  lies  in  the  path  of 
sanitaiy  inquiry, — a  path  on  which  we  have  only  just  entered, 
and  in  which  our  stei:)s  are  still  hesitating  and  uncertain.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  Legislature  should  without  delay 
engraft  upon  the  existing  local  arrangements  for  Registration  an 
improved  machineiy  for  the  collection  of  Vital  and  Medico- 
sanitary  Statistics. 


ERRATA. 

Page  69,  Liuc  13,  substitute  certain  for  simple. 

Page  7.5,  Line  4,  read  Sidney  for  Sydney. 

Pago  88,  line  17,  dele  not.    It  will  then  read,  "The  books  almost 
invariably  chosen  arc  novels,  but  they  are  of  the  best  sort." 
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On   Jurisprudence    in    its    Belations    to    Commerce. 

By     TnoiTAS     Potter,     M.A. 

[Read  December  IStli,  18oii.] 


Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Commercial  Law  was  a 
sti-ucture  with  whose  building  parliament  had  little  to  do. 
It  had  been  reared,  principally  at  least,  by  tlie  merchants 
themselves.  It  consisted  of  a  vast  collection  of  customs  which 
had  slowly  accumulated  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
Many  of  these  customs  were  of  foreign  origin,  while  others  had 
been  framed  by  the  English  trader  himself  as  occasion  required. 
These  various  usages  were  from  time  to  time  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  judges,  and  being  thus  judicially  ascertained 
and  recognised,  became  undeniably  part  of  the  laws  merchant. 
The  judges  have,  moreover,  constantly  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  usages  of  the  merchant  world  into  harmony  with  each  other. 
Lord  Holt,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Justice  Buller  were 
peculiarly  happy  in  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The 
names  of  these  great  men  should  always  be  venerated  by  the 
British  merchant.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  bare 
decision  upon  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  they  endea- 
voured also  to  extract  from  them  some  great  leading  princij)les 
upon  which  safe  and  consistent  rules  might  be  based.  The 
judges  who  have  succeeded  these  eminent  men  have  followed 
not  unworthily  in  their  footsteps,  and  the  result  is,  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  common  law  in  which  the  judgments  of  the 
Courts  possess  greater  clearness  and  greater  breadth  of  treat- 
ment than  those  which  relate  to  mercantile  subjects. 
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In  deciding  commercial  questions,  the  Courtis  are  -wont 
to  refer  sometimes  to  the  laws  of  other  nations,  sometimes  to 
the  international  law,  and  again  sometimes  to  the  Imperial 
code  of  Rome  and  the  maritime  codes  of  mediaeval  Eui'ope. 

But,  though  influenced  hy  the  information  gained  by  a 
comparison  of  different  legal  systems,  the  Court  does  not 
profess  to  follow  the  opinion  of  foreign  jurists  or  the  law  of 
foreign  countries.  The  question  in  any  given  case  is  always, — 
in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactment, — what  is  the  custom  of 
the  mercantile  world  ?  and  the  foreign  authorities  referred  to 
are  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  and  exj^lain 
the  custom. 

The  commercial  code  which  thus  sprang  up  was  at  once 
simple  and  convenient.  Made  to  suit  commercial  interests  by 
the  trader  himself,  it  was  shackled  with  very  few  formalities 
and  very  few  technicalities.  Alterations  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  gradual  growth  of  a  well  grounded  necessity,  and  not  of 
mere  caprice  or  experiment.  Even  the  little  legislation  that 
existed,  mainly  followed  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  experience 
of  the  mercantile  world.  For  instance :  the  statute  3  and 
4  Ann,  c.  9,  merely  asserts  the  validity  of  a  custom  which  had 
arisen  of  treating  a  promissory  note  as  a  negotiable  instrument, 
but  which  had  been  somewhat  savagely  discountenanced  by 
Lord  Holt,  who  said  that  the  attempt  to  support  it  proceeded 
from  the  obstinacy  and  opinionativeness  of  the  merchants. 

The  })rinciple  of  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  commercial 
men  before  a  change  in  the  law  merchant  is  effected,  is  unfortu- 
nately now  giving  way.  The  laws  of  commerce  are  too  often 
altered  quite  independently  of  tlic  exigencies  of  trade,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  trader.  I  admit  that  the  present  circumstances 
of  commerce  are  such  as  to  render  parliamentary  assistance 
desirable,  and  indeed  necessary  in  many  cases  where  it  could 
have  been  dispensed  with  in  former  times;  but  still,  the 
experience  of  the  merchant  ouglit  to  be  the  guide  of  all  parlia- 
mentary help. 

It  behoves  all  men  who  are  interested  in  trade,  to  scan  very 
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narrowly  the  changes  which  are  being  made  hy  Parliament  in 
the  framework  of  our  commercial  law.  Nor  is  it  only  against 
ordinary  parliamentary  interference  that  we  ought  to  be  upon 
om-  guard,  we  should  observe  not  less  carefully  what  I  may 
term  the  accidental  legislation  of  each  session. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  men  aim  at  eccentricity,  and  look 
upon  conventionality  as  stupidity, — when  a  person  who  keeps 
the  beaten  track  is  regarded  as  a  red-tapist,  and  in  popular 
admiration,  the  man  of  talent  is  he  who  rides  roughshod  over 
traditions,  and  treats  the  proverbs  of  antiquity  as  old  women's 
fables. 

Social  reformers  are  rising  up  in  every'  direction.  Everyone 
has  some  wonderful  nostrum  for  defect  and  ill.  One  would 
think,  from  the  extraordinarv'  propositions  that  are  brought 
forwra-d  now  and  then,  that  our  social  reformers  agree  with  that 
early  rising  pundit,  who,  when  rebuked  for  uttering  some 
obvious  absurdity,  retorted,  "  Think  you  I  get  up  at  four  o'clock 
every  moi'ning  to  say  what  other  people  say  ?"'  So,  the  social 
reformer  appears  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  dread  lest 
he  should  be  guilty  of  a  truism.  He  is  a  member  of  a  great 
society, — it  will  never  do  for  him  to  content  himself  with  telling 
the  v\'orld  the  old  story  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Why  not 
be  original,  and  say  boldly  that  the  sum  total  is  five  !  The 
natural  victim  of  the  social  reformer  is  that  very  Avorthy 
person,  an  industrious  member  of  parliament.  Perfectly  well- 
meaning,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  effects  of  any  given 
change  upon  commercial  action,  our  member  has  commenced 
business  as  a  manufacturer  of  laws.  Such  a  man  figuratively 
sleeps  among  blue  books,  and  dreams  of  divisions.  He  dates 
his  letters,  you  may  be  sure,  from  the  House,  and  seals  them 
with  the  official  seal.  Any  half  dozen  crotchety  men  in  the 
country  may  secure  his  services. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  bills  which  our  member  takes  up  are 
thrown  out  Avithout  difficulty.  But  persistency  is  sure  to  meet 
witli  its  reward  sooner  or  later,  and  one  day  our  member  and 
his    following    have   a   success.       There    is    a   thin    house — 
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a  favorite  singer  at  Covent  Garden — a  ball  in  Grosvenor  Square 
— the  benches  are  deserted.  Our  member  is  master  of  the 
occasion.  His  bill,  read  twice  before  under  similarly  hapjiy 
circumstances,  passes.  And,  a  dozen  members  next  morning 
on  reading  the  Times,  shrug  their  shoulders  as  they  perceive 
the  blunder  that  has  been  made.  But  there  is  no  use  in 
making  a  fuss  about  the  affair.  It  is  too  trifling  a  matter  for  a 
rupture  between  the  two  Houses  ;  yet,  insignificant  as  it  appears 
to  be,  the  act  is  found  to  be  excessively  inconvenient  to  trade, 
and  six  months  hence  our  crotchety  member  is  as  anxious  as 
anyone  else  to  slay  his  own  pet  measure.  It  is  essential,  if  we 
would  have  trade  healthy,  to  check  this  insane  spirit  of 
adventure  in  commercial  legislation. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  the  substance  of  commercial  legislation 
that  is  important,  but  its  form.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  age  is  the  strange  incorrectness  and  inconsistency  with 
which  our  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  commercial  as  of  other 
kinds,  are  drawn.  We  find  them  perpetually  running  foul  of 
each  other.  Even  the  grammar  of  our  statutes  is  not  without 
reproach,  while  their  meaning,  notwithstanding  an  affected 
attempt  at  clearness,  is  often  quite  unintelligible  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

Of  the  apparent  powerlossness  of  Parliament  to  pen  a  sensible 
statute,  there  is  no  moi'c  striking  instance  than  the  history  of  a 
crossed  check.  Legal  subjects  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted 
for  poetic  treatment.  But  if  anyone  were  foolish  enough  to 
choose  a  legal  topic  as  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  better  one  he 
could  not  have  than  the  adventures,  as  they  have  been  well 
termed,  of  a  crossed  check.  Certainly,  no  damsel  of  old 
romance  had  to  go  through  more  perplexities  and  dangers  than 
that  apparently  very  commonplace,  instrument,  a  crossed  check. 
A  crossed  check,  namely  a  check  crossed  with  the  name  of  a 
banker  is,  as  you  know,  an  instrument  very  frequentl}-  used  in 
conmiorcial  transactions.  "  The  meaning  of  this  crossing  was,"  to 
use  the  words  of  jMr.  Justice  Byles,  "  to  direct  the  drawees 
to  pay  only  to  the  banlvcr  whose  name  was  written  across  ;  and 
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the  object  was  to  invalidate  the  payment  to  a  wrongful  holder  in 
case  of  loss."  Such  was  the  interpretation  of  this  crossing  among 
merchants  for  a  long  series  of  years.  However,  a  short  time  ago 
it  was  held  by  the  Courts  that  the  effect  of  the  crossing  was 
merely  to  irarn  the  drawee  to  pay  to  some  banker,  and  did  not 
hamper  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument.  A  banker  might, 
according  to  this  decision,  cash  the  cheque  for  any  one,  though 
in  not  requiring  the  check  to  be  passed  through  the  banker 
whose  name  was  endorsed  on  tlie  instrument,  he  would  have 
been  acting  carelessly,  and  might  possibly  have  been  liable  in 
case  of  loss.  Thus  did  Westminster  Hall  obtain  an  easy  victory 
over  the  custom  of  Lombard  Street. 

Parliament  was  now  called  upon  by  the  merchants  to  give  a 
new  validity  to  the  beneficiiil  custom  thus  displaced.  A  second 
time  did  the  judges  declare  the  usage  untenable.  The  act  was 
found  to  be  no  shield  whatever  to  the  crossed  check.  During 
the  last  session  a  fresli  act  was  passed,  which  has  for  its  one 
sole  object  to  make  legal  the  merchants'  custom.  Whether  this 
act  will  prove  to  have  no  weak  point  accessible  to  the  shafts  of 
our  Westminster  lawyers,  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  The  act  is 
very  short,  but  some  of  its  expressions  are  not  free  from 
difficulty.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  crossed  check  will 
soon  acquire,  if  it  has  not  yet  acquired,  a  definite  meaning. 
Many  other  instances  of  confused  and  badly  worded  acts  of 
parliament  might  be  adduced,  but  the  example  I  have  mentioned 
will  suffice. 

No  doubt,  by  a  lawyer  these  mistakes  may  be  forgiven.  Not 
merely  are  they  profitable  in  a  money  point  of  view,  but  they 
are  the  means  of  eliciting  from  our  judicial  sages  those  leai-ned 
dicta  which  throw  light  upon  legal  science.  But  the  merchant, 
especially  if  a  litigant,  will  probably  take  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  will  consider  it  rather  hard  that  he  should  have 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expensive  legal  tournament  caused  by  a 
draftsman's  inaccuracy. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  men,  from  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  time  to  our  own.  that  while  all  other  trades  require  some 

VOL.   VI.  J 
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initiatory  apprenticeship,  a  law  maker  is  supposed  to  need  no 
training,  but  to  spring  into  parliamentary  life  ready  ai-med 
cap-a-pie  for  his  business.  It  would  be  Avell,  indeed,  if  our 
legislators  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nature  and 
general  effects  of  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  about  to  operate. 
But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  require  them  to  be  lawyers. 
We  should  gain  something  indeed  by  this,  but  .we  should  lose 
far  more.  It  is  well  that  the  laws  of  a  country  should  spring 
mainly  from  those  who,  unbiassed  by  professional  feeling,  and 
looking  upon  legislative  provisions  as  a  means  of  benefiting 
society,  and  not  as  a  branch  of  a  science,  have  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  people 
at  large,  than  a  republic  of  lawyers,  however  well  intentioned. 

All  acts  of  parliament  ought,  however,  (before  becoming  law,) 
to  be  revised  by  a  committee  of  lawyers.  The  delay  that  such  a 
revision  would  cause  would  soon  be  compensated  by  the 
diminution  in  litigation. 

The  importance  to  the  merchant  of  some  knowledge  of 
commercial  law  ■\fill,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted.  It  is 
essential  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  its  leading  principles 
for  his  own  safety.  He  is  not  occasionally  but  constantly  called 
upon  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  He  cannot  pass 
a  day  in  his  warehouse  or  on  'change,  he  cannot  sign  a 
promissory  note  or  endorse  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  cannot,  in  a 
word,  j)erform  the  simplest  duties  cf  his  every  day  business, 
without  putting  himself  within  the  power  and  scope  of  some  act 
of  parliament,  or  some  custom  of  the  law  merchant.  In  most 
other  positions  of  life,  men  when  obliged  to  trespass  on  the 
domain  of  law,  can  call  a  solicitor  to  the  rescue.  But,  the 
merchant  must  act  at  once.  Except  in  rare  instances,  he  has 
no  op]5ortunity  of  consulting  a  la-v\7er.  Delay  is  loss.  It  is 
true  that  if  he  shape  hi^  conduct  in  accordance  with  his 
experience,  he  will  be  right  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In  the 
tenth  he  finds  to  his  sorrow  he  has  made  a  serious  blunder, 
which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  commercial  law  would  have 
enabled  him  easilv  to  avoid. 
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Besides,  it  is  important  that  the  mercantile  world  should 
endeavour  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  commercial  law  of 
the  present,  in  order  that  they  may  guide  the  course  and  mould 
the  form  of  the  commercial  law  of  the  future.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  manufacture  of  mercantile  law  has,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  parliament.  The  merchant 
who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  effect  of  that  law,  has  little 
voice  in  its  formation. 

Ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  intricacies  of  the  existent  law,  he  is 
at  present  incompetent  to  give  a  reliable  opinion  upon  any 
projiosed  alteration. 

If  our  mercantile  men  would,  as  part  of  their  commercial 
education,  consider  it  their  duty  to  study  the  principles  of  the 
law  merchant,  and  would,  with  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
devote  themselves  to  framing  or  suggesting  those  amendments 
which  the  experience  of  trade  teaches  them  to  be  needed,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  zealously  join  in  guarding  the 
mercantile  code  from  those  wanton  alterations — for  the  sake  of 
alteration — which  are  too  much  in  fashion  now-a-days,  they 
would  confer  no  small  boon  on  their  countiy. 

But,  it  will  be  objectel  that  there  is  no  book  upon  commercial 
law  to  which  the  nierchant  can  refer,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
trustworthy  and  readable.  This  objection  is,  at  present,  a  very 
valid  one.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  long  to  remain  so.  The 
portals  of  our  vtirious  sciences  which,  used  to  be  so  jealously 
guarded  fi-om  the  profone  vulgar,  are  now  generally  thrown 
open.  Men  no  longer  try  to  hide  their  knowledge  behind  a 
hedgework  of  hard  words.  Law  is  last  of  all  beginning  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  laying  aside  its  dark  sayings  and  uncouth 
verbiage  and  becoming  a  thing  for  the  million.  We  find  even 
an  ex-chancellor  penning  a  Handy-book  of  Real  Property  Law; 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  one  day,  some  chief 
justice — Loi'd  Campbell  for  instance,  who  is  fond  of  multiplying 
books — will  give  us  a  faithful  summary  of  the  law  merchant. 

It  is  especially  important  tliat  the  mercantile  world  should 
keep  its  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  legislation  of  the  next  two 
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or  three  sessions.  Great  changes  must  and  will  shortly  take 
place,  and  it  rests  entirely  with  the  commercial  community 
whether  these  changes  shall  be  useful  and  effectual. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  Bankruptcy  bill  is  looming  dimly  in 
the  future.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  evils  in  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  On  the  one  hand,  the  estate  is  wasted  by 
unnecessary  costs;  on  the  other,  Ave  lind  the  dishonest  using  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts  as  a  convenient  mode  of  getting  out  of  their 
difficulties.  These  defects  should  be  remedied,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  mutilating  the  really  admirable  features  of  our 
Bankruptcy  code. 

There  is  one  alteration  in  the  present  law  which  is  urgently 
called  for,  and  which  should  be  made  at  once  without  waiting, 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  remodelling  the  whole  system. 
A  debtor  can  now  virtually  evade  his  creditors  b}^  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Scotland,  and  obtaining  his  discharge  under  the 
Scotch  Sequestration  Act  The  Court  which  grants  the 
discharge  is  probably  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  abodes  of  the 
mass  of  the  creditors,  who  are  either  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
proceedings,  or,  if  aware  of  what  is  taking  place,  are  generally 
deterred  by  the  expense  which  any  opposition  would  entail,  from 
urging  their  claims.  This  injustice  should  be  jjut  an  end  to  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Again,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  attempt  will  shortly  be  made 
to  alter  very  materially  our  Patent  Law.  A  country  has  a  direct 
interest  in  promoting  activity  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens. 
There  are  oiily  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done,  by  confer- 
ring honors  or  money  rewards  upon  those  who  cither  discover  new 
means  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  man- 
kind, or  effe(;t  improvements  in  the  means  which  already  exist. 

It  was  by  the  united  force  of  these  two  great  inducements  that 
the  Gobelin  Tapestry  was  brought  to  its  wonderful  pitch  of 
excellence.  The  manufacturer  who  added  some  new  beauty 
to  his  work,  or  took  away  some  hindrance  or  cost  from  it,  was 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  was  feted  and  decorated. 
He  became  the  recipient  not  mei-ely  of  the  bounty,  but  of  the 
honors  of  the  state. 
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In  England  we  are  more  chary  of  our  ribands  and  our  titles, 
our  feasts,  and  our  grand  crosses. 

Crompton  went  untitled  to  his  grave,  and  Wedgwood  will 
probably  even  in  the  very  district  which  shines  in  the  glory  he 
made  for  it,  be  for  years  without  a  monument.  Our  men  of 
science  carry  no  medals  on  their  breast,  and  veiy  seldom  gain 
either  noble  patronage  or  popular  honors. 

Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  desirable  that  we  should  adopt  the 
continental  mode  of  rewarding  men  of  talent.  To  the  poor 
inventor  it  is  a  small  consolation  to  exchange  his  dim  garret  for 
the  wax-hghted  ball  room,  to  separate  from  his  books  and  his 
models,  to  bask  for  an  hour  in  a  rich  man's  chamber.  As 
Goldsmith  said,  "to  bestow  this  kind  of  gloiy,  is  like  giving 
ruffles  to  a  man  who  wants  a  shirt."  Besides,  though  royal 
favor  may  for  a  few  years  act  as  a  spur  to  genius,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  it  is  ever,  in  the  long  run,  really 
beneficial. 

No  period  of  history  was  more  remarkable  than  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  the  patronage  of  literature  and  learned 
men,  yet,  as  has  been  remarked  by  a  clever  writer, — at  this  very 
time  art  and  science  alike  languished. 

Genius  is,  after  all,  no  exotic  which  flourishes  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere;  it  grows  best  when  allowed  to  expand  freelv, 
unhampered  by  restriction  on  the  one  hand  and  pi'otection  on 
the  other.  But,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  advisable  that  we 
should  bestow  honors  on  our  inventors,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  secure  to  them  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  time 
and  anxiety  they  have  expended  in  ejffecting  their  discoveries. 
A  judiciously  prescribed  monojioly  is  simply  the  inventor's 
due.  Without  such  encouragement  he  would  be  acting  foolishly 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  carrying  out  a  new  process. 

There  was,  I  admit,  some  truth  in  Fuseli's  remark,  that  "no 
work  of  genius  was  ever  produced  but  for  its  own  sake."  No 
doubt  the  love  of  his  art  is  the  artist's  ruling  passion,  but  this 
love  itself  would  die,  if  it  were  not  fed  by  the  coarser  i-ewards 
which  can  only  be  dispensed  with  in  theory.    Sir  Joshua  Eeyuolds 
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showed  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  motives, 
when  he  said  "Let  there  be  buyers  and  there  will  soon  be  sellers." 

So  much  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  experience 
is  the  princij)le  of  the  law  of  patents,  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  would  scarcely  be  cavilled  at  by  any.  Yet  there  are 
not  wanting  advocates  of  an  entire  change  in  the  existing 
system. 

Among  the  many  wonderful  papers  which  were  read  at  the 
late  Liveri^ool  Meeting,  was  one  by  a  Mr.  Macfie  on  Patent  Law. 
In  this  paper  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  a  patent  as  soon  as 
published,  should  be  used  by  any  subject  of  the  Queen  on 
paying  a  fee,  to  be  determined  between  the  parties,  or  by 
arbitration.     The  following  conversation  took  place: — 

Lord  Brougham. — "Have  you  any  law  to  compel  ingenious 
men  to  make  discovei'ies  and  then  j)ublish  them?  Don't  you 
know  that  you  would  stifle  all  inventions  by  giving  no  reward 
whatever  to  inventors?" 

Mr.  Macfie. — "Quite  otherwise,  my  lord." 

Lord  Brougham. — "Ay,  ay,  sir.  You  call  it  'quite  otherwise,' 
but  I  tell  you  that  you  would  deprive  them  of  the  profits  of 
their  labour." 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Macfie  and  his  supporters  Avould,  if  carried  out,  effectually 
paralyse  talent.  ^ 

The  law  of  patents  may,  hov\'evei',  be  altered  advantageously 
in  some  respects.  The  first  alteration  which  I  would  suggest 
would  be  a  more  careful  investigation  before  a  patent  is  granted. 
Patents  are  now  bestowed  recklessly,  with  little  regard  to 
whether  the  thing  patented  is  really  calculated  to  benefit  the 
world  or  not.  Half  the  patents  and  coi\vrights  which  are 
granted,  are  taken  out  simply  as  a  means  of  advertisement. 

The  tribunal  before  which  claims  for  patents  come,  is 
constituted  of  persons  very  able,  undoubtedly,  but  who  are  for 
the  most  part  unacquainted  with  manufacturing  requirements. 
It  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  country,  if  a  court 
consisting,  j^)  some  extent  at  least,  of  persons  who  have  been 
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merchants  or  manufacturers,  could  be  constituted  for  adminis- 
tering the  department  of  patents.  Such  a  court  would  be  able 
to  estimate  the.  advantages  to  society  of  the  invention,  and  the 
proper  tei-m  of  yeai's  over  which  the  right  of  monopoly  should 
extend.  The  present  system  of  imposing  the  same  fixed  term  in 
every  case 'is  injurious,  both  as  respects  the  patentee  and  the 
public.  This  preliminary  investigation  is  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  expense  attendant  upon  it  ought  therefore  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  purse. 

Again,  notwithstanding  the  slightness  of  the  investigation 
that  takes  place  on  the  grant  of  a  patent,  the  claimant  is,  under 
the  present  system,  subjected  to  much  unnecessary  trouble  and 
exjjense.  It  is  not  right  that  the  man  of  genius  should  be  kept 
oscillating  between  one  office  and  another,  or  have  to  consume 
his  time,  which  is  his  only  wealth,  in  reading  the  Directory  in  a 
great  man's  ante-room.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  why  any  fees  whatever  should  be  demanded  on  the  grant 
of  a  patent.  The  opinion  however  of  many,  is  that  expressed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829,  that 
p^lents  should  not  be  too  cheap,  lest  the  country  be  inundated 
with  them.  But,  if  claims  to  patent  rights  were  strictly 
investigated  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed,  and  no  patents 
were  granted  which  were  not  useful  to  the  public,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  fear  the  creation  of  too  many  monopolies. 

A  reform  which  is  much  required  in  our  Patent  system  is  the 
institution  of  some  easy  mode  of  restraining  the  infringement  of 
patent  rights.  At  present  the  course  of  procedure  is  both  costly 
and  uncertain. 

Another  question  \vhich  will  probably  soon  come  before 
Parliament  will  be  whether  the  princijile  of  Limited  Liability  is 
to  be  still  further  extended.  Already,  by  the  act  of  last  session, 
it  has  been  made  applicable  to  Joint  Stock  Banks  which  were 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  prior  act. 

The  avowed  wish  of  many  is  to  abrogate  the  great  and 
salutary  principle  of  our  Partnership  Law,  which  declares  that 
every  partner  has  an  implied  authority  to  bind  his  co-partners 
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in  all  matters  relating  to  the  partnership  concern.  The  result 
of  such  a  change  Avotild  be  that  persons  might  directly  lend 
money  to  trade  in  consideration  of  a  share  of  the  profits  and 
still  only  be  liable  to  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.- 

However,  the  friends  of  limited  liability  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  in  this  country  Societes 
en  commandite. 

"Ex  pede  Herculem," — may  we  not  expect  soon  to  hear  of  a 
statute  extending  limited  liability  to  individuals  I  Eveiyone  will 
then  be  able  to  put  up  in  his  bank  or  place  of  trade  a  notice  that 
he  will  not  be  responsible  for  his  debts.  No  doubt  John  Smith 
would,  acting  wisely  in  his  generation,  come  before  society  as 
John  Smith  and  Co.  rather  than  under  his  own  modest 
cognomen. 

How  happy  for  England  will  it  be  when  we  all  can  transmute 
ourselves  into  registered  companies  with  the  power  of  malcing 
fortunes,  with  immunity  from  loss,  save  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
pounds  !  How  is  it  possible  for  men  in  the  huriy  of  business 
to  be  perpetually  asking  themselves  whether  ]Mr.  Such-an-one, 
Avho  requires  their  wares,  has  hung  out  his  flag  of  limited 
liability  I  No  doubt  the  principle  is  one  admirably  suited  to 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  may  bloom  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  useful  in  London  or 
Manchester. 

Another  problem,  which  is  at  the  present  time  forcing  itself 
strongly  upon  public  attention,  is  the  possibility  of  checking 
the  growth  of  the  fraud  which  now  .  flourishes  so  rankly 
among  us. 


*  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Usnry  Laws  this  can  bo  done,  indii-ectly,  even 
under  tlie  present  system.  Tims,  if  a  ]ierson  wish,  without  incm-ring  partner- 
ship Hability,  to  lend  to  a  concern  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  a  share — 
say  one-third  of  tlie  ju-ofits,  the  arran!:;ement  may  in  eifeet  be  carried  out  by  an 
agreement  that  tlie  lender  shall  receive  forty  per  cent,  or  some  large  percentage 
on  his  advance,  with  a  proviso  that  in  the  event  of  the  amount  of  such  interest 
being  gi-eater  than  one-third  of  the  profits,  he  should  receive  only  a  sum  etjual 
to  the  amount  of  that  ouc-  third. 
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We  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  existence  of  this  fraud.  We 
ai'e  daily  reminded  of  it  by  the  paragraphs  in  our  newspapers, 
and  the  revelations  in  our  law  courts.  Proteus-like  it  has  many 
shapes.  At  one  time,  the  career  of  a  Colonel  Waugh  proves 
that  neither  position  nor  education  can  presen'e  a  man  from 
dishonesty ;  at  another,  some  fearful  accident,  like  the  recent 
Bradford  poisoning  case,  betrays  the  existence  of  an  almost 
universal  system  of  roguery  among  the  lower  classes  of  trades- 
men. Whether  anything  can  be  done  by  Parliament  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  is  very  questionable.  Restiictive  laws  too 
often  act  as  a  check  on  commercial  activity,  while  they  do  not 
accomplish  their  intended  object.  In  the  case  of  adulterated 
food,  where  the  health  and  indeed  life  of  the  people  is  at  stake, 
it  is  no  doubt  right  that  we  should  interfere,  however  little 
confidence  we  may  have  in  such  interference,  but,  except  on  this 
point,  I  would  express  a  hope  that  Parliament  will  refrain  from 
the  vain  attempt  to  mal^e  men  honest  by  legislative  provisions. 

The  British  merchant  has  fi'om  time  immemorial  been 
allowed  to  carry  on  his  business  in  his  own  way.  Take  the  case 
of  keeping  an  account.  This  is  undovibtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  merchant.  "The  conscience  of  the 
merchant,'"  says  a  French  writer,  "ought  to  be  exhibited  in  his 
books.  It  is  there  the  judges  ought  to  meet  it."  In  almost  all 
countries,  save  our  own,  the  duty  of  keeping  an  account  is 
ordained  by  positive  law.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Spain  and 
Wurtemburg,  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  keep 
his  books  in  order  is  punished  by  fine,  while  in  others,  as  in 
France,  Holland,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Eoman  States  and 
Portugal,  the  offender  is  treated  as  a  banki'upt.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  the  policy  of  the  law  has  wisely  declined  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  merchant,  leaving  him  to  act 
as  he  thinks  expedient.  No  influences  are  brought  to  bear  ui:)on 
him,  save  the  dread  of  the  public  dishonor  and  loss  of  credit, 
which  would  infallibly  follow  if  it  were  laiown  that  he  was 
guilty  of  carelessness.  It  deeply  concerns  the  mercantile  world 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  shackle  them  with  ill  ndvi'^od  restrictions 
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which  would  arrest  the  development  of  trade,  hamper  the 
honest,  and  be  quietly  ignored  by  the  un])rincipled."-- 

In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  two  veiy 
important  propositions  which  have  been  brought  forward  for  the 
improvement  of  commercial  law. 

The  first  is,  to  establish  one  great  national  and  international 
code  common  to  all  trading  nations.  Of  this  scheme,  M.  Leone 
Levi,  the  author  of  an  able  work  on  commercial  law,  is  one 
of  the  principal  advocates.  He  mentions  as  a  proof  of  the 
l^racticability  of  his  project,  that  at  a  congress  of  lawyers  and 
merchants,  held  at  Leipzig  in  1848,  a  general  law  on  Bills  of 
Exchange  was  established  throughout  Germany,  the  different 
states  of  which  had  had  previously  distinct  ordinances  on  the 
subject.  But  this  does  not  seem  a  very  strong  example.  There 
were  here  no  national  prejudices  and  jealousies  to  contend  with. 
These  antipathies,  which  not  even  self-interest  can  wholly 
repress,  would,  I  believe,  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  code  as  that  proposed.  It  might,  however, 
be  practicable  by  degrees,  to  induce  commercial  nations  to 
assimilate  their  rules  upon  subjects  of  international  importance, 
and  where  agreement  would  not  be  hurtful,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
laAvs  of  usance  and  days  of  grace.  I  say  when  agreement  would 
not  be  hurtful,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  law  useful  in 
one  country  will  not  necessarily  work  well  in  another.  The 
second  scheme  is  to  codify  our  own  system  of  commercial 
law.  Codify  is  with  many  persons  the  watchword  of  reform. 
Do  this,  and  according  to  Lord  Cranworth  and  Mr.  Billendcn 
Ker,  the  rest  is  easy.  Now,  codification  is  admirable,  no  doubt, 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  there  are  few  things   so   dangerous. 


♦There  is,  indeed,  one  check  \\liich  might,  perhaps,  be  imposed  witli  advan- 
tage. The  repeal  of  tlie  Usury  lajvs  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  I'carfnl  dechnisiou  in  connuercial  morality  which  has  lately  taken  place. 
It  is  a  suhjoet  of  grave  consideration  whether  it  woidil  not  he  well  to  re-enact  a 
law  regulating  tlie  rate  of  interest, — to  he  enforced,  howe\  er,  hy  less  severe  and, 
therefore,  more  ])otent  penalties  than  wa-s  the  case  with  res]>ect  to  tlie  former 
I'sm'v  laws. 
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As  to  criminal  law  it  might  possibly  be  carried  out  Avith 
advantage,  but  with  regard  to  commercial  law  it  would  be  most 
hurtful.  Its  necessary  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  elasticity 
and  to  retard  the  growth  of  our  mercantile  jurisprudence. 
Commercial  law  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  transition.  It  must  be  an  edifice  capable  of  easy 
adaptation  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  must  be 
able  to  add  a  turret  here  or  put  out  a  chamber  thei'e,  without 
weakening  the  whole  or  causing  unnecessary  confusion. 

Now,  we  need  not  expect  or  wish  for  perfect  symmetry  in 
such  an  edifice  as  this.  It  will  necessarily  l^e  a  strange  rambling- 
mass  of  building.  To  the  casual  observer  it  will  appear  rough 
and  full  of  incongruities,  but  to  him  who  takes  a  wider  view,  its 
very  want  of  regularity  will  have  a  charm,  becau.se  he  will  see  the 
opportunities  that  are  thereby  afforded  of  future  addition  and 
improvement. 
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The   Cost   to    Government   of  Laic   and   Justice    in   England, 
Ireland,    and   Scotland. 

By  the  Kev.  J.  "\V.  Watkin,  M.A.,  Vioae  of  Stixwould, 
Lincolnshire. 

[Read   Apiil    11th,    1859.] 

Under  the  head  "  Law  and  Justice,"  Parliament  voted  for  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1859,  £'2,462,473.  And,  in 
addition  to  this  amount,  the  annual  sum  of  £563,224.  is 
charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  under  the  head  "  Courts 
of  Justice."  The  total  annual  expenditure,  therefore,  by 
Government,  for  Law  and  Justice  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
^63,025,697. 

Jxi  the  year  1756,  the  total  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
was  £2,787,893.  lis.  2d.,  so  that  we  spend,  out  of  the  taxes,  in 
1859,  about  a  quai'ter  of  a  million  more,  for  law  and  justice 
alone,  than  the  entire  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Britain  one 
hundred  years  since.  The  sum  annually  paid  by  Government 
is  equal  to  a  j)oll  tax  of  about  two  shillings,  or  to  a  rate  of  about 
eightpence  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  property 
assessed  to  the  poor  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  when 
we  examine  the  expenditure  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
separately,  striking  disproportions  appear.  The  amount  required 
for  England  in  the  last  financial  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Sums  voted  under  Law  and  Justice     763,252 

Charge  on  Consolidated  Fund       296,607 

7-lOths  of  Prison  and  Convict  Services      ...    552,412 

£1612,271 
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The  population  of  Fngland  and  Wales  is  about  twenty 
millions,  and,  therefore,  the  annual  cost  to  Government  for  law 
and  justice  is  about  Is.  7id.  per  head.  The  annual  value  of 
proi)crty  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1851  was  about 
sixty-eight  millions.  A  rate  of  about  5^d.  in  the  pound  would, 
therefore,  pay  for  law  and  justice. 

We  now  proceed  to  Ireland.  The  expenditure  by  Govern- 
ment, in  the  past  year,  amounted  to  £1,088,163.  composed  of 
the  following  items  : — 

Annual  vote  for  Law  and  Justice 773,983 

Charge  on  Consolidated  Fund      149,879 

Proportion  of  Cost  for  Prison  and  Convict 

Services       165,000 


£1,088,169 


Th(!  Poor-Law  valuation  of  Ireland  (September,  39th,  1850,) 
was  £11,709,934.  It  would,  therefore,  require  a  rate  of  about 
Is.  lO^d.  in  the  pound  to  reimburse  the  siim  paid  by  Govern- 
ment. A  recent  return  states  the  population  of  Ireland  to  be 
six  millions.  Government,  therefore,  pays  3s.  7jd.  per  head, 
annually,  for  law  and  justice, — considerably  more  than  twice 
the  cost  for  England.  But  Ireland  docs  not  contribute  to  the 
public  revenue  even  in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  her 
real  property.  There  is  no  land-tax  in  Ireland,  nor  tax  upon 
railway  traffic,  nor  ar^y  assessed  taxes.  We  shall,  I  think,  be 
tolerably  accurate  in  estimating  the  unjust  burden  imposed 
upon  the  English  lax-pa^'cr,  for  Irish  law  and  justice,  at 
£850,000.  a  year.  Two  striking  items  meet  our  view  in  the 
investigation  of  the  expenditure  of  Ireland : — the  enormous 
outlay  for  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts  and  Police 
Magistrates,  and  the  vast  sum  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary.  With  a  population  considerably  less  than  a 
third  that  of  England, — with  real  property  only  about  two- 
elevenths  that  of  England, — the  number  of  Irish  Judges  equals 
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that  of  England.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  although  the  most  i)rominent  function 
of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Sj)eakcrship  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland. 

We  are  assembled  at  IManchester,  and  in  the  Northern 
Circuit  of  England.  This  circuit  compi'ises  six  counties,  and 
an  area  equal  to  about  two-fifths  that  of  Ireland.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  circuit  in  18.il  was  10-13ths  that  of  Ireland.  But 
whilst  the  population  here  steadily  and  rapidly  increases,  in 
Ireland  it  is  steadily  diminishing.  In  the  six  years  which 
succeeded  the  census  of  1851,  the  pojiulation  of  Ireland  decreased 
half  a  million.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  population  of 
this  circuit  at  the  present  time  is  equal  to  that  of  Ireland.  But, 
if  we  take  ihe  very  best  basis  of  w^eight  and  importance, — the 
annual  value  of  real  property, — we  find  that  these  six  counties 
in  1851  were  assessed  at  £'15,823,348.  or,  £4,119,414.  more  than 
all  Ireland.  But,  all  the  Assize  business  both  civil  and  criminal 
of  this  most  important  circuit  is  perfonned  by  two  Judges. 

The  Judicial  and  Police  arrangements  for  Ireland,  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  to  a  population  of  eight  millions,  one  fourth 
of  which  was  usually  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  or  rebellion. 
Famine,  fever,  and  emigration,  have  reduced  the  population  of 
Ireland  from  more  than  eight  millions  in  1841,  to  less  than  six 
millions  in  1859.  Workhouse  accommodation,  at  tlie  Cost  of 
England,  was  provided  in  Irish  Unions  for  196,734  paupers. 
The  number  of  inmates,  at  the  last  return,  had,  happily,  been 
reduced  to  56,871.  A  large  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  criminals.  But  the  number  of  Judges  is  not 
diminished,  and  the  sum  taken  from  the  English  tax-jjayer, 
this  year,  for  the  Irish  Constabulary,  is  £20,000  in  excess  of  last 
year's  vote.  Whilst  England  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis,) 
received  only  £189,000  last  year,  in  aid  of  Police  expenses  in 
Counties  and  Boroughs,  the  sum  of  £664,287  was  voted  for  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  Besides  this,  £36,500  was  voted  for  the 
Dublin  City  Police. 

The  popuhtion  of  Dublin  in  1851  was  254,850,  (about  one 
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hundred  thousand  less  than  the  City  of  Manchester,)  and  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  did  not  amount  to  half  that  of 
Manchester.  But,  in  addition  to  this  enormous  sum  voted  by 
Parliament  for  police,  a  further  annual  vote  of  £1600.  is 
required  for  two  police  magistrates.  One  stipendiary  magistrate, 
l^aid  by  the  inhabitants,  suffices  for  Manchester,  mucli  more 
populous  and  important.  The  crime  and  lawlessness  of  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
appear  to  provide  large  incomes  for  many  persons,  at  the  cost  of 
the  English  tax-payer. 

SCOTLAND. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cost  of  Law  and  Justice  for 
Scotland.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  the 
statistics  of  Scotch  crime.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  in 
passingj  that  the  amount  of  immorality  in  Scotland  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Avorst^English  counties.  The  population  of  Scotland 
is  not  one  sixth  of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  ainiual 
value  of  real  property  is  not  one  ninth  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  But,  for  this  scanty  papulation,  representing  so  small  a 
tax-paying  power,  there  is  a  judicial  staff  equalling  the  numbers 
of  the  English  common  law  judges.  And  these  learned  persons 
are  not  paid  from  Scotch  funds,  but  by  Govei'nment.  About 
£335,510.  is  the  total  annual  charge  for  law  and  justice  in 
Scotland.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Scotch  landowners 
escape  annually  the  payment  of  £150,000.  of  their  fair  share  of 
land-tax,  and  it  was  not  vnitil  1855  that  the  Scotch  spirit  duty 
was  raised  to  the  English  rate.  The  sum  paid  by  Government 
for  law  and  justice  in  Scotland  is  about  two  shillings  and 
threepence  per  head  annually,  and  it  would  require  a  yearly 
rate  of  lO^d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  real  property  of  Scotland 
to  defray  the  cost  to  Government. 

Tlic  English  tax-payer,  then,  in  addition  to  his  Irish 
burden  of  £850,000  a  year,  has  a  further  sum  of  about 
£100,000  a  year  for  Scotch  purposes.  The  total  sum,  then, 
unfairly  charged  upon  England  for  purely  Scotch  and  Irish  law 
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and  justice,  exceeds  one  million  a  year.  If  levied  like  a  poor- 
rate  in  England,  it  would  amount  to  3^d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  English  law,  that  "there  is  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy."  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is 
merely  the  application  of  the  plainest  principles  of  justice.  In 
the  first  place,  let  eveiy  County,  City,  and  Borough  in  the 
United  Kingdom  pay  for  its  own  police.  Let  the  Government 
fix  the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  send  inspectors  to  report 
periodically  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Let  the  whole  cost  of 
Prosecutions  at  Assizes  and^  Quarter  Sessions  be  defrayed  (as 
formerly)  from  the  County  and  Borough  rates.  The  County 
Courts  in  England  should  also  he  made  self-supporting.  It  is 
unjust  to  tax  the  peaceable  and  honest,  for  the  strife  of  the 
litigious,  or  the  delay  of  the  fraudulent.  But  the  great  Eeform 
required,  is  to  have  one  civil  and  criminal  law  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  several  able  and  efficient  members  of 
Parhament  had  died  prematurely  from  their  close  attention  to 
parliamentary  duties.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  that  by  the 
adoption  of  complete  uniformity  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  annual  session  ot  Parlia- 
meut  might  be  curtailed  at  least  a  fortnight.  And  no  matter  of 
conscience  and  solemn  compact  is  violated  by  this  proposal. 
By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  express  power  is  reserved  to 
the  United  Parliament  to  alter  every  Scotch  institution  except 
the  Kirk. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  uniform  law  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  in  London  would  then  become  Lord  Chancellor  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  Vice  Chancellor  might  reside  at 
Dublin  for  the  convenience  of  Irish  suitors.  With  regard  to  the 
Common-Law  Courts,  an  addition  of  four  Judges  to  the  present 
number  at  Westminster  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  Avhole 
civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
supposition    of    legal    uniformity.       But    certain    preliminary 
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changes  require  to  be  made.  Scotland,  not  nearly  so  populous 
or  important  as  Lancashire,  and  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties.  It  ought  to  be  divided  into 
six  counties,  forming  one  circuit  for  judicial  purposes.  These 
counties  would  not  average  the  size  of  Yorkshire,  nor  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  population  or  importance.  Scotland  would 
then  be  the  Northern  circuit,  and  the  title  of  the  present 
Northern  circuit  might  be  the  York  circuit.  Lancashire  would 
become  part  of  another  circuit.  In  foct,  the  circuits  of  England 
and  Wales  need  revision.  And  the  number  of  counties  find 
assize  towns  in  England  might  be  considerably  reduced.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  for  Her  Majesty's  Judges  to  hold  assizes  for 
Eutlandshire  Vv'ith  only  1  75th  part  of  the  population  of 
Yorkshire.  This  small  county  should  be  annexed  to  North- 
amptonshire ;  Huntingdon  to  Cambridge  ;  Westmoreland  to 
Cumberland,  &c.  And  three  or  four  Welsh  counties  might  be 
annexed  to  adjacent  English  one?,  and  the  remaining  eight  or 
nine  should  be  consolidated  into  two  new  counties,  to  be  called 
North  and  South  Wales.  These  new  counties  Avould  not  exceed 
Lincolnshire  either  in  size  or  poj:)ulation.  Great  Britain  then 
Avould  be  all  included  in  seven  circuits  —  the  present  number 
for  England  and  Wales. 

IRELAND. 

There  are  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland.  I  propose  that  this 
number  should  be  reduced  to  twelve.  The  new  counties  would 
be  rather  smaller  than  Lincolnshire,  and  not  much  more 
populous.  Ii'eland  then  might  be  divided  into  two  circuits  for 
judicial  purposes  ;  and  four  Judges  should  be  added  to  the 
Common-Law  Courts  in  London,  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
of  Irish  business.  A  sufficient  number  of  Judges  might  meet 
periodically  at  Dublin  an(J  Edinburgh,  to  hear  appeals. 

The  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts  should  be 
fiiirly  apportioned  to  the  counties  and  boroughs,  and  defrayed 
out  of  the  county  and  borough  rates.  The  result  of  these 
changes  would  be — 
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1st. — To  give  much  less  trouble  to  Parliament. 

2nd. — To  I'educe  the  entire  cost  of  law  and  justice  in  the 
United  Kingdom  very  considerably . 

3rd. — To  relieve  the  English  tax-payer  from  an  unjust 
imposition  for  purely  Scotch  and  Irish  purposes. 

4th. — To  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  an 
annual  demand  of  about  three  milhons,  for  which  he  has  to 
provide. 

5th. — To  give  a  formal  recognition  to  tl;.e  excellent  old  Saxon 
law,  that  every  place  must  pay  for  its  ovrn  crime  and  lawlessness  ; 
and  that  the  substantial  persons  in  every  county  and  town  must 
be  i-esponsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
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The  annual  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Clarence  Hotel, 
on  the  4th  of  Novemher,  1857,  Avhen  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
Session  were  appointed. 

At  subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Society,  Papers  uj)on  the 
following  subjects  were  read  : — 

1st. — By  the  President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Eichsox,  an  Inaugural 
Address,  "  On  the  Importance  of  Statistical  and 
Economical  Inquiries." 

2nd. — By  Mr.  William  Medcalf,  "An  Examination  of  the 
Prevailing  Opinions  as  to  the  State  of  Crime  in 
England." 

3rd. — By  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  "  Observations  on  the  Causes  of 
INIonetary  Derangements,  and  on  certain  Proposed 
Piemedies." 

4th. —  By  Mr.  William  Laxgtox,  "  A  Table  Measuring  the  Use 
made  by  Trade  of  the  Fund  of  Credit,  which  forms  a 
partial  basis  of  the  Circulation,  from  1844  to  the  present 
time  ;   with  Eemarks  thereon." 

6th. — By  Mr.  E.  T.  Bellhouse,  "  On  the  Banda  Oriental." 

6th.— By  Mr.  W.  R.  C.axlender,  Juu.,  "The  Crisis  of  1857; 
its  Causes  and  Results." 

7th. — By  Mr.  Roberton,  "  Additional  Suggestions,  with  a  view 
to  the  Improvement  of  Hospitals  for  the  Sick  and 
Wounded." 


A  Paper  was  read  by  ]\Ir.  W.  D.  Lewis,  (who  kindly  visited 
Manchester  for  the  purpose,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President) 
"  On  some  Popular  Errors  concerning  Law."  The  paper 
was  designed  as  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  "Juridical  Section" 
of  the  Society,  and  Resolutions  were  adopted  for  its  formation, 
but  the  Secretaries  not  having  received  any  intimation  of  Papers 
to  be  read,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  convene  the  members. 

A  Conniiittee  was  appointed  to  collect  statistical  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Manchester  Barracks  and  Military- 
Hospitals. 

Eleven  new  ordinary  Members,  and  one  corresponding 
Member,  have  been  added  to  the  Society  during  the  Session. 
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